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THE DIRECTORS’ FIRST MESSAGE TO THE 
CHL 


“HE Board of Directors of the reorganized Congregational 
Flome Misstonary Society at its first meeting at Oak Park, 
Lllinots, utters a strong note of cheer and hope to the churches 


and pastors of our land. A great crisis has been nobly met, and — 


we gratefully acknowledge the cordial and enthusiastic support 
which has made possible this movement for reorganization 21 the 
face of delicate and difficult conditions now so happily sur- 


mounted. The attendance has been large and representative and — 


the spwit and the addresses most delightful and inspiring. 
Several states have already announced their determination to 

become *‘constituent” or ‘co-operating’ at the carliest possible 

moment, and to exert themselves to the utmost in the new move- 


ment for increased efficiency and vigorous self- support ; and 


others are sure to follow. | 

The board plans to secure, with no unnecessary delay, a 
General Secretary of commanding ability, who shall fully embody 
the new spirit of the hour; and many tmportant changes must 
watt until such secretary shall be secured. T, he new directors 
and the state superintendents have held deli oped conference to- 
gether, and the outlook ts full of pronttse. | 

Ile atm to realise the hopes and prayers of the great body of 
Congregational Christians throughout the land, and confidently 
count upon you all to make our efforts a success while we seck to 
execute your will to the utmost of our ability. 

Give us your prayers, your counsel and your confidence 
while we march forward to achieve new victories for the king- 


dom of Christ wherever our flag floats. 
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THE EIGHTIETH ANNUAL 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


May 8TH, QTH, 10TH, 1906 


The Meeting 


HE addresses that follow and 
occupy the major portion of 

* this number tell the story of 
one of the record meetings of the So- 
ciety. It wasin Chicago, twenty- 
five years ago, that the National So- 
ciety was first put upon wheels and 


_ began its career of national meetings, 


extending from Saratoga to Boston, 
Providence, Springfield, Hartford, 
New Haven, Syracuse, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Washington, Omaha and 


Des Moines and completing the cir- 
cle where it began at Oak Park, 
Chicago, for its final gathering 
under the old constitution. 

»# A happy feature of the occasion 
was the combination program, in- 
cluding as it did not only the Na- 
tional Home Missionary Society, but 
the general Association of Illinois, 
the anniversary of the Chicago The- 


ological Seminary, the National 


Federation of Woman's Organiza- 
tions and the other four homeland 
national . societies. Here was the 
promise of unusual fellowship, a 
promise abundantly and delightfully 
fulfilled. ‘The felicitous welcome of 


Dr. Barton, pastor of the First 
Church of Oak Park, was splendidly 


redeemed by the hospitality of its 
four churches and their people. 


| 


The contents of this program are 


worthy of careful study for the - 


breadth of outlook, for inspirational 
force of titles, for logical sequence 
of themes, and no less for the skill- 
ful choice of speakers to interpret 
and enforce them. A feast of good 
things it truly was and our Brother 
Kelsey of Hartford to whom most of 
the labor fell is fairly entitled to his 
second M.A. as a Master of Assem- 
blies. | 

The meeting was fortunate also in 
its presiding officer, President King, 
of Oberlin, whose unruffled urbanity 
was equal to every occasion. Dr. 
King’s annual address, found on 
another page, while complete in it- 
self, was much enlarged, in the de- 
livery, by extemporaneous matter of 
profound interest, which we greatly 


regret our inability to reproduce. It 


was worthy of the hour, and touched 
finely the spiritual chord whose vi- 
bration was often felt throughout 
the meeting. | 

The special committee on the re- 
port of the Executive Committee 
are charged with a delicate duty and 
their report is followed always with 
interest. Dr. De Forest, of Detroit, 
chairman of the committee for this 
year, presented a report  distin- 
guished unusually for clear compre- 
hension of the subject and for a 
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most generous dealing with the con- 
ditions which have beset the Execu- 
tive committee during the last 
twelve months. The Executive 
Committee’s report was, itself, a 
document of unusual interest, and 
the special committee’s condensation 
of the story of the year was a gem 
in its way. 

The business meeting of Tuesday 
afternoon was attended largely. 
From the beginning the spirit was 

manifestly irenic. The issue before 
the Society seemed to be accepted as 
a foregone conclusion and scarcely a 
note of dissent was heard to any 
feature of the new constitution as 
proposed at Springfield one year ago. 
The choice of Rev. Dr. C. S. Mills, 
of St. Louis, for president of the 
new society was not only an ideal 
selection in itself, but a logical con- 
clusion of the labors of the Com- 
mittee of Five, which began its work 


two years ago. Dr. Mills has been 


not only the chairman of that com- 
mittee, but the life and spring of all 
its labors. To his wisdom and toil 
the result is largely due and when 


conducted to the chair on Wednes- - 


day evening for his first service as 
president, the fitness of the event 
was recognized by prolonged ap- 
plause of the great audience. 
Touching the addresses that follow 
it would be a pleasure to say much 
to their praise, but they will speak 
for themselves. Regarding the co- 
operating bodies much ought to be 


said which cannot find room in these 


pages. It is but fair, however, to 
note that the first annual meeting of 
the National Federation of Woman’s 
Organizations which held four ses- 
sions on Tuesday, was a season of 
delightful interest and full of the in- 
spiration of hope for the future. 
Addresses by Dr. Kingsbury, on Ex- 


isting Conditions of Mormonism; by 


Mr. Henry C. Newell, of Piedmont 
College, Georgia; by Mrs. Ida Vose 
Woodbury, on the Slavery of To-day; 
by Mrs. Washington Choate on the 
problem, What more Can the 
Women Do? by Mrs. Mary L. Mills, 


on the Problem of Immigration— 
made up the missionary feast at the 
church, which was followed by an 
informal but delightful reception at 


the home of Mrs. B. W. Firman, . 


president of the federation. We 
hope, for the pleasure of the women, 
to be able to present to them in the 
September Home Missionary, under 
the Woman’s Department, the ex- 
ceedingly practical address of Mrs. 
Choate, entitled ‘‘What More Can 
the Women Do?” 

So ended the eightieth aniversary 
of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the last to be 
held under the constitution which 


for four score years has guided and 


inspired its managers and mission- 
aries. May new methods prove a 
hundred fold more fruitful than the 
old! May the sons see more of the 
glory than their fathers ever dream- 
ed of andthe time be hastened when 
the work of home missions as we 


know it to-day shall be finished, be- 


cause triumphant in every corner of 


the land! 


What It Means 


MACHINE running smooth- 
A ly for eighty years, almost 

without a patch, turning out 
from one decade to another some 
rich and increasing product, de- 
serves to be well spoken of. It was 
a pleasure at the Oak Park meeting 


to note the prevalent disposition to — 
deal fairly with the past. In public 


discussion and in private conversa- 
tion, the critical spirit was noticea- 
bly absent. The people have been 
thinking and light has come to them 
that the idea and purpose of a new 
home inissionary regime have sprung 
not so much from -the failure of old 
methods as because of new condi- 
tions which the old methods were 
never framed to meet; in fact, an 
evolution rather than a revolution. 
In this spirit, if we apprehend it 
aright, the new constitution with its 
radical departures from the old was 
adopted, after little discussion, and 
by a largeand significant majority. 
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EDITOR'S OUTLOOK 81 


What it all means and how it will 
work are problems for the future. 
Several features stand out with 
great clearness. 


The word ‘‘ Auxiliary” has dis- 
appeared from home _ missionary 
nomenclature and the word Con- 


stituent”’ takes its ‘place. Should 
this change result in any decline of 
the auxiliary spirit it would be a 
change for the worse. But it must 
and it will result in more. ‘‘Con- 
stituent” implies a certain degree 
of responsibility which ‘‘tAuxiliary ” 
never included, and responsibility 
The majority of the 
directors are from'the constituent 
states, and their leading and active 
relationto the future manatément 
of the society must naturally “bring 
out increased revenues for’ its stp- 
port. : 

Dependent States”’ have also 
disappeared. The phrase was’ never 
a welcome one, though fairly de- 
scriptive. These states are’now tv be 
known as ‘‘Co-operating States.” 
The change is a vast improvement, 
exalting as it does the all important 
feature, that even while a state is 
yet dependent it is one member of a 
great home missionary body, work- 
ing together with others, to the 
measure of its ability, in the com- 


mon cause of national evangeliza- 
tion. The new name ought to pro- 


mote self-respect, true fellowship 
and growing independence, and it 
will. 

The ‘‘ Missionary District” is but 


anew name for an old and most 


familiar fact. It stands for what we 


are wont to call the ‘‘frontier” 
where organized civilization ends, 
and beyond which it is scarcely 
known. Here has always been the 
outfield of the National Society. At 


many points it has been entered, at 


other points it is to be cultivated 
and at all points finally it is to be 
possessed by Christian agencies. To 
leave it alone is to make it a frown- 
ing menace to the whole country 
east, west, north and south. Imagi- 
nary state lines are no_ barriers 
against neglected barbarism and the 
work of the National Home Mission- 
ary Society will never be finished 
until every missionary district has 
been made a _ co-operating state, 
every co-operating state a constit- 
uent and every constituent state 
able to grapple unaided with its own 
immigrant and city problems. | 

So much for the unification of 
home missionary interests, state and 
national, which are potentially in- 
volved in our new constitution. One 
great and the greatest problem re- 
mains. It has received as yet but 
little discussion, and we shall only 
name it here. To the new board of 
directors its solution may be safely 
left. The Equitable distribution 
of missionary funds is the supreme 
essential to the complete oneness of 
Congregational home _ missions. 
Manifestly here isa delicate prob- 
lem, but it will be solved. Some 
method will be found, whereby when 
one member suffers all will suffer 
proportionally, and when one mem- 
ber rejoices all will rejoice together. 
For only so are we one body. 


Nore.—Readers of the Home Missionary for June will find spread 
for them a rich and appetizing feast. Nevertheless, although several extra 
leaves were added to the table, it has been found inadequate for the gen- 
erous supply furnished at Oak Park. Fortunately, perhaps, several manu- 
scripts, though faithfully promised, have failed to materialize, while others 
of great value, including those of Drs. Strong, Conrad and Hillis, have 


been forced out for the want of space. 


These addresses, however, are too 


highly seasoned to be in any danger of spoiling and it is our hope to be 
able to present them later in an attractive form for general distribution. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By E. Barton, D.D. 


1? IS MY pleasant duty to say a word 
of welcome to the friends who have 
come to us to celebrate this con- 
junction of anniversaries, and especially 
to welcome the officers and members of 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. Our friends of the State Asso- 
ciation who have been working here for 
two days have received their welcome at 
the hands of Mr. Armstrong, and I trust 
have realized how welcome they are. 
I open the doors of Oak Park to you 


on behalf of this church; and on behalf 


of my own people I extend to you our 
hospitality. But I do this also on behalf 
of the other churches of Oak Park, and 
their honored ministers, who join us in 
this word. This is a home missionary 
church. For the first four years of its 
history it received aid from this very so- 
ciety. In the fifth year of its existence 
it began to contribute, and at the end of 
its eighth year it held a jubilee, celebrat- 
ing the repayment of the last dollar of 
money which it had received from the 
Home Missionary Society. The society 
has never before been here to see what 
kind of investment it made; and this lit- 
tle home missionary church I now show 
to you without shame or apology as an 
illustration of finding the places of com- 
ing power and there -investing a little 
home missionary money. It has not been 
the policy of this First Church to con- 
serve all its strength within itself, but to 
colonize, plant neighborhood 
churches as the community about it 
grows; and this is the plan and spirit of 
the other Congregational churches here. 
So we present the hospitalities of a 
group of Oak Park Congregational 
churches, and say, “ We and the children 
whom the Lord hath given us.” — 

Chicago welcomes you. Chicago is the 
next station east on the Northwestern 
railway. It belongs to Oak Park, if not 
by completed moral conquest, at least by 
riparian right. The Chicago Congrega- 
tional churches have joined in your ,in- 
vitation to be with us. | 

You who come from New England and 
other perpendicular lands may not know 
it, but Oak Park is set on a hill. Its 
highest elevation is more than seven 
feet. It is a ridge, running parallel with 
the lake shore, and was originally itself 
a shore of Lake Michigan, whose wa- 
ters bathed the feet of the giant oaks 
that once crowned this ridge and gave 
the name to our village. Lake street was 
an Indian trail, and afterward a highway 
toward the west for immigrants. When 
the settler, emerging from the enterpris- 


WM. E. BARTON, D.D. 


ing mudhole to which I have already re- 
ferred, came up on this elevation, and 
felt the crunch of gravel beneath the 
wheels of his prairie schooner, he drew 
up his panting horses and was glad of 
the future Oak Park. In those days it 
was said to be the only dry land between 
Chicago and the Des Plaines river. In 
popular parlance it still is “dry.” No 
glass of liquor can legally be sold here. 
And I say with pride in this community 
that I have now lived in it for more than 
seven years and never have heard one 
citizen express an opinion which by any 
possible interpretation could be made to 
mean that he would desire this to be 
changed. Please God it shall be so for- 
ever. 

, Here on this ridge where the Indians 
camped, we, who have pitched our 
teepees here and found it pleasant camp- 
ing ground, make cheerful room for you 
by the fireside in our wigwams, and hope 
you will enjoy your stay among us. 

I welcome you on behalf of the Illinois 
Home Missionary Society, your daugh- 
ter. I have the honor to be its presi- 
dent. The six years of my directorate 
terminate at this meeting, and my presi- 
dency is to end about noon, to-morrow, 
by constitutional limitation. Neverthe- 
less, for my brief space of power I mag- 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


nify mine office, and as president of the 


Home Missionary Society of the Prairie 
State, which, yesterday, paid the last 
dollar of its outside indebtedness, I re- 
joice that you are with us. 

You have come to this point midway 
between New England and the great west 
for your anniversary. You are not yet 
in the west. No man of us here has yet 


geen the west, or determined its sunset - 
boundary. You are not much nearer the 


west than you were at home, but you are 
a thousand miles nearer to the center; 
and it is a good place to hold this meet- 
ing, and from this remove consider the 
problems of home missionary work. 
And we all hope for you the most profit- 
able and inspiring meeting in the history 
of the society, and rejoice that we are 
permitted to share with you its inspira- 
tion and profit. Mr. President and 
brethren, you are welcome. 


“ 
. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OAK PARK, ILL. 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY CHALLENGE 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Flenry CHURCHILL Kine, D.D. 


HEN James and John sreferted, 
through their mother, the re- 
quest to Christ that they might 

sit, the one on the right hand and the 
other on the left in his kingdom, he met 
their vaulting ambition with the discon- 
certing question, “Are ye able?” And 
so it seems to me that to us Americans 
and Congregationalists, so certain of the 
leading place that America and Congre- 
gationalism must have in the work of the 
world, there comes a similar testing home 
missionary challenge: You have great 


ambitions; do you know what they mean? 


are you really able to meet the condi- 
tions? You have great trusts of wealth, 
of power, and of leadership; can you 
stand them? And the immediate home 
missionary challenge seems to me to be 
threefold: The challenge of the reor- 
ganization of the society; the challenge 
of the debt; and the challenge of match- 
less opportunity. 

And, first, the challenge of the reor- 
ganization. The one great thesis of the 
course in Lotze’s Microcosmus, which I 
give year by year to senior and graduate 
students, runs, “‘ Mechanism is absolutely 
universal in extent, but completely sub- 
ordinate in significance.” And it con- 
contains in itself, perhaps, the whole 
heart of this entire reorganization prob- 
lem. It means that, on the one hand, 
organization is absolutely necessary, but 
that it cannot be an end in itself; rather, 
that it is means only, completely subor- 
dinate to the ends for which the ma- 
chine exists, machinery to be used and 
to be changed according to changing 
needs. It means also that the mechan- 


ism ought to reflect as perfectly as pos- | 


sible the spirit and enterprise for which 
it exists, and that, therefore, in the case 
of the Home Missionary Society, it 
should be permeated through and 
through with a democratic, Christian 
spirit. 

The supreme merit of the report 
of the Committee on Reorganization 
seems to me to be that it honestly seeks 
to reflect the democratic representative 
polity of the denomination in. an unself- 
ish and mutually respecting Christian 
way. The greatest denominational mis- 
take in the past history of Congregation- 
alism arose from a failure of its own 
leaders to believe in their own democratic 
polity. We Congregationalists have very 


often succeeded in being rather aristo- 


cratic democrats. We cannot afford to 


repeat one of the great blunders of our 
past, and I am sure that all of us who 
believe in our own polity must rejoice in 


those changes in the organization of the 


Home Missionary Society that make it 
certain that it will be democratic and 
truly representative and national, to a 
degree not possible before. 

The reorganization, besides, should 
have power of adaptation to growing, 
changing needs. And the plan as recom- 
mended by the committee seems to have 
this thought also in mind, as it plans 
for much completer unity in dealing both 
with the ordinary missionary problems 
of the states, with the city missionary 
problem, and with the problem of. our 
foreign speaking populations. As Amer- 
icans, proud of American leadership in 
the industrial world, we can never be 
satisfied until our religious organizations 
and machinery and _ enterprises. are 
brought up to a level of efficiency com- 
parable to that of those industrial plans. 
For American industrial leadership has 
meant, above all, the willingness to set 


aside with the greatest promptness any 
-machinery that was not the best possi- 


ble that could be had. This has gone so 
far that one manufacturer could refer 
to the fact that after his own company 
had installed, at the expense of many 


thousands of dollars, a new lot of ma- 


chinery, and then found that a subsequent 
invention had been made whose product 
would surpass the product of the newly- 
installed machinery, before a wheel had 
been moved, ordered the entire new 
plant out and the newly-invented machin- 
ery put in in its place. It is a spirit like 
that that we try in some measure to rival, 


when, with the greatest pride in all the — 


work that has been accomplished hither- 
to, we still insist on such change and 
adjustment as will insure still larger re- 
sults for the immediate future. 

I judge.that it has been the earnest aim 
of the committee to urge a form of or- 
ganization that should insure a policy 
thorough-going, honest, open, broad, 
democratic, mutually respecting, coura- 
geous, but not rash; a policy that should 
show real trust in ‘the rank and file of 
the church, put needs and conditions 
squarely before them, and bring home 
the responsibility to those who must 


finally bear it. 


The reorganization certainly should 
not be looked upon as the triumph of any 
party, but simply as the | teramph of un- 
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selfish regard for the interests of the 
kingdom, whether it embodies everything 
that all of us would like to have it em- 
body, or not. We may all well remem- 
ber, in entering upon a period of hearty 
co-operation under the new _  organiza- 
tion, the significant principle of Miss 
Yonge’s, “It is a great thing to sacri- 
fice, but it is a greater to consent not to 
sacrifice in one’s own way.” 

All this is to be settled now and here. 
I am exceedingly glad that the prospect 
of carrying through the reorganization 
successfully, and with hearty co-opera- 
tion, seems so assured. But this does 
not mean that there should fail free, 
frank, honest, loving, and humble discus- 
sion. We need all the light that can 
come from all sources, and we all cer- 
tainly wish to take the steps that we are 
to take at this meeting in the light of 


all the facts. We want to be sure that 


the steps taken in the matter of organiza- 
tion at this meeting are large steps for- 


ward. And the first challenge of the 


nome missionary situation seems to me 
to be this challenge of the reorganiza- 
tion. Are we able to match up to the 


real spirit assumed and called for in this 
reorganized plan? 

There is beside, secondly, the challenge 
of the debt. The increase in receipts 
for the present year, and the response 
made by the churches to the appeals for 
extra help in the reduction of the debt, 
are facts of real encouragement. Never- 
theless, the debt remains at essentially 
the same figure as last year. And this 
debt is a challenge that it is impossible 
for the Congregational churches of 
America to pass unheeded. For the debt 
means several things, with no one of 
which we can be satisfied: It means 
honest obligations unmet; it means a bad 
reputation for the society; it means lack 
of enthusiasm in the churches. What has 
happened, that we should fall back to the 
standard of twenty years ago? It means 
deep discouragement of the workers em- 
ployed, and cruel crippling of the work 
they undertake that costs anguish and 
life and souls. If we could translate this 
crippling into concrete terms, how im- 
possible it would be for us to allow it to 
go on! The debt means, too, utter in- 
ability on the part of us Congregation- 
alists to do our share in meeting the 
critical needs of the home missionary 
work of America. And that means de- 
shame and real national 
OSS. 

And beyond all this, as individual mem- 
bers of Congregational churches, we 
ought not to forget that if we are to al- 
low our work in this direction to con- 
tinue on the present low plane, we shall 
simply be allowing the religious and 
ideal side of our life to fall behind the 
material gain; and we shall be imperiling 
just so far the entire higher range of our 
individual and national life. Are we able 
to meet this challenge of the debt? To 
see to it not only that it is abolished, 
and not only that we come back to the 
former standard of our work, but also 
that we push vigorously forward to larger 
achievements than any yet made, as 
ought naturally to be the case? I have 
so much faith in the Congregationalists 
of America, that I cannot doubt that 
when the facts are really recognized, and 
the responsibility definitely placed, we 
shall meet to the full this challenge of 
the debt. 

And beyond the challenge of the debt 
is the challenge of the great opportunity 
and need of America, and of the world 
for America. We may not shut our eyes 
to the immense immigration still contin- 
uing—nearly fifty thousand in a_ single 


_week last month—and to the changing 


character of this immigration, which 
makes it certain that many thousands of 
those now coming in are far less fitted 
for ready absorption of our national and 
religious ideas than were the earlier im- 
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migrants. And we may not shut our 
eyes to the increasing problems of the 
great city, and of our foreign popula- 
tion. And while we _ recognize with 
gratitide the immense achievement in 
the way of assimilation accomplished by 
our public schools and by our churches, 
we cannot doubt the need of home mis- 
sionary effort of the most vigorous kind, 
while one hundred and sixty cities in the 
United States contain more than one- 
fourth of the entire population of the 
country, and more than one-half of these 
are either foreign born or of foreign 
parentage. As Dr. Clark has pointed out, 
“In all the chief cities of the land, the 
foreign element not only holds the bal- 
ance of power, but also a majority of the 
citizens.’ And we must not shut our 
eyes, further, to the fact that we are by 
no means done with the home missionary 
problem in any of our states, new or old; 
that much in all these fields remains still 
to be done. | | 
And yet, none of these great needs— 
great as they are—seem to me to consti- 
tute the chief challenge of our oppor- 
tunity and need. That seems to me 
rather to lie, on the one hand, in the im- 
mense increase in our wealth and power 
and recognized leadership mm the world, 
and, on the other hand, in the danger 
that we shall allow ourselves to be rated 
simply with the sense of this lower 
achievement, and fail to be worthy of the 


trusts implied. The American people 
never needed more John Rae’s warning 
against “the passion for material com- 
fort.” And Lowell’s exhortation ought 
still to ring in our ears “ Material suc- 
cess is good, but only as the necessary 
‘preliminary of better things. The meas- 
ure of a nation’s true success is the 
amount it has contributed to the thought, 
the moral energy, the intellectual happi- 
ness, the spiritual hope and consolation 
of mankind. There is no other, let our 
candidates flatter us as they may.” We 
are in great danger of forgetting Christ’s 
solemn warning of the peril of riches: 
“How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God.” The 
logic of the events of recent months 
should show how easy it is for the haste 
to be rich to benumb all the higher fac- 
ulties, and to shut our eyes to the real 
‘meaning of life. How heavy is the price 
which we are paying for material pros- 


perity, if we are willing to rest in it as 


the end! And how imperative it is for 
the salvation of all that we have a right 
to call true life, that as individuals and 
as a nation we rouse ourselves to meet 
the challenge of our gigantic wealth and 
power and leadership, and make certain 
that we are able so to subordinate all 
these things to the higher ends, that we 
can stand the challenge of our greatest 
trusts, and of our greatest ambitions, be- 
cause we are ready to drink of Christ’s 
cup, and so to share in his glory. 


THE SOCIAL NEEDS OF WORKING PEOPLE 


EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS OF REv. CHARLES STELZLE 


a message with reference to the everyday problems of the working man. She must 

apply to human society the great principles of Jesus Christ—the laws of justice, of 
service, of love. To evade the issues which are pressing so closely upon the masses of 
the people would be cowardice. The Church cannot afford to be so taken up with the 
organization of her forces that she has no time for the discussion of human needs. 

No amount of evangelistic work for the purpose of ‘‘reaching the masses” can ever 
take the place of a bold championing of the common people in their brave endeavor to 
raise their standard of living. They need the gospel; but while we give it to them, we 
dare not forget that these men and women, and especially the children, have bodies as 
well as souls, and that sometimes these bodies cry out so loudly in their need that the 
appeal to the soul is all but lost. I would goto the very limit with any man in an aggres- 
Sive evangelistic campaign. The record of my department proves this assertion; but 
more and more comes the consciousness that the effort of the evangelist must be supple- 
mented by a work which shall not stop short of the complete emancipation of the work- 
ing man. 


] WOULD not have the minister discuss social theories. But the Church must have 
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A REPORT ON THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


PresenteD BY H. P. DeForest D.D., or Detroit 


I~HE executive committee has reported 
to the society without unusual com- 
ment the record of a year of exceptional 
difficulties and embarrassments. The adop- 
tion at the last annual meeting of a new 
method of organization, which however 
could not be carried into effect for a year, 
left to the committee the difficult task of 
managing a period which belonged wholly 
to neither regime; one which was left, like 
Matthew Arnold’s sad singer, 
‘Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 


_ The other powerless to be born.” 


It was a trying position at the best, but 
they addressed themselves to it bravely, 
with the determination in the foreground to 
use the time in a vigorous effort to reduce, 
before handing the reins to the leaders of 
the new era, the heavy debt which had 
hampered the Society so seriously for two 
years. And now that the year is done and 
the strenuous effort made, they are forced by 
no fault of their own, nor of the churches, 
nor of the auxiliaries, to report an increase 


of a little more than $3000 to that indebt- 
edness. 


- Doubtless there prevails largely, not only 
among the officers and the Committees, but 


_1n the large body of the Society’s friends 


and supporters, a feeling of serious trouble 
if not of dismay that after the noble effort 
of the past year this should be the end, 
But there are many considerations which 
ought to temper this feeling and to reassure 
us. | 

_ How has this financial result come to pass? 
The Society began the year with an increase 
of the debt of 1904 amounting in round 
numbers to $58,000, making it in all $180, 
000. In the effort to reduce this amount 
during the year some really great and cheer- 
ing results have been attained. The receipts 
from the churches have been increased by 
more than $60,000 and the receipts from 
auxiliaries have more than doubled, rising 
from $9,000 to $19,000, and making the 
gross increase from the Society’s regular 


sources more than $70,000;—nearly 75 per 
cent increase over the previous year. At 


the same time expenditures have been re- 


duced on the field and in the administration 
by one-sixth; in round numbers $42,000 in 
the field and $7,000 in expenses. The 
double effect of the $70,000 gain and the 
$49,000 retrenchment has made? an advan- 
tage to the treasury over the previous year 
of $119,000; $24,000 more than all the re- 
ceipts from the churches and auxiliaries in 
1905. 

But something happened; those forever 
uncertain expectations, the legacies, fell off 
more than $60,000. And in addition, debts 
pile up interest, and after using the income 
from investments to pay that, it was still 
necessary to increase the debt-balance of 
the income account $4,000 to make it up. 
And that swerve tothe wrong side of the 
ledger of $64,000, added to the $58,000 debt- 
increase of last year,—in all $122,000,— 
wiped out the $119,000 of gain and left us 
instead with an increase of $3,000 to the 
debt. | 
As was said, it was no one’s fault: officers 
and committee and constituency had made 
herculean efforts with splendid results. - 
And the failure of the harvest of the grave 
spoiled all. But did it? Where should we 
have been with only receipts equal to those 
of the previous year, and no reduction of 
expenses? In debt $300,000. Let us grasp 
that fact and be thankful! | 

And before we leave this matter of the 


‘noble effort made during the year let us 


analyze it a little and see that it really 
means a loyal endeavor all along the line 
with a surprising unity that bodes well 
for the continuance of that real interest in 
home missions which we have feared was 
diminishing. Only twelve states out of the 
forty-six enumerated have failed to increase 
their gifts, and all but one of those are 
purely mission districts, most of them at the 
South. Some states have made very large 
proportionate increase; one New England 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


State has nearly trebled its offering; six 


scattered from Vermont to Oregon, have 
nearly or quite doubled theirs; one impor- 
tant state in the Middle West has sextupled 


its contribution, and three, whose gifts are 
necessarily small anyway, have mounted to 
twelve and even fifteen times their last 
year’s sum. 

Among the larger items of increase we 
find in New England gains uf $2,100, $2,600, 
$12,500 and $22,500; in the Middle States of 
$1,200, $1,400 and $9,500; in the West two 
of $1,100 and others of $1,350, $1,700, $1,800 
and $3 000. In addition $130,000 have been 
added to the Society’s invested funds, more 
than twice as much as has been missed 
from legacy returns indicating that the 
tendency to give from large estates has not 
died out. And then, as a last echo of the 


‘cheer, comes the little list at the end of the 


column,—bits that chink into the contribu- 
tion box from quite outside our constit- 
uency,—from Canada, Mexico, Japan, 
Turkey, Hawaii, India, and—the Ladrone 
Islands, all wanting to take a hand in the 
game. 

Your Committee submits that this re- 
sponse all along the line, like the rattling 
fire of musketry ata signal, with now and 
then the boom of a cannon, is something 


‘that ought to make the Society glad and 


full of hope in spite of that vain cry of 


 **Hark from the tombs.’’ For it means a 


Spirit that is not going to be crushed by an 
incidental defeat. 

There is one question in connection with 
the financial affairs of the Society, which re- 
porting committees have felt bound to 
handle of late, and about which there is 
such keen inquiry abroad inthe land. Itis 
the question of the proportion of receipts to 
missionary expenditures, or more properly, 
of missionary expenditures to the expenses 
of running the machine. I allude to it only 
to call attention to this, that while perhaps 
figures do not lie, they will, unless handled 
knowingly, mislead if it were possible,— 
and it is unfortunately quite possible,—the 
very elect. One question alone is pertinent, 
it is the only one in which the people are 
really interested, viz.: Out of every dollar 
that gets into the treasury from whatever 
quarter how many cents get to the real 
missionary work, and how many stick by 


the way to pay expenses? And the answer 


to that is very easy to find. (Eighty cents 
out of every dollar gets to work.) When 
$200,000 goes to the field and $40,000 is held 
to pay the bills, as in the case this year, 
that is the ratio, and it seldom varies much. 
And it ought to be added that a good part 
of the twenty cents that is held for expenses 
does real missionary work too. Magazine 
and circular, field agent and annual meet- 
ing, the shipping of books and clothing are 
real missionary agencies and nearly ten of 
the twenty cents goes for such things. Ex- 
penses of this sort need careful guarding, 
but they are not in the nature of emoluments 
for the administration, | 


We turn from the treasury to the field, to 


emphasize the fact that while the noble in- 
crease of $70,000 in offerings and the gift of 
$130,000 additional invested funds hassaved 
us from greater disaster and revealed a 
spirit of loyal response to the needs of the 
work, the heavy debt has not only rendered 
the enlargement of the work impossible, but 


has necessitated still further retrenchment 


for the time being. And that has involved 
the lessening by 136 of the force of mission- 
aries and superintendents and the decrease 
of congregations and missionary stations by 
86. The decrease of 6,895 in Sunday school 
and Bible class pupils (the lossin two years 
S 25,000), is only partly accounted for by 
retrenchment, some of it being a part of the 
widely spread falling off in these figures 


which has of late been reported by our 


churches generally. And on the other hand 
the increase of additions to the churches by 
nearly 700 in spite of the lessened number 


of stations, is a note of vital progress. 


It is the retrenchment that is the most 
serious feature of the situation. No one, 
either among officials or churches, wishes 
to retrench. It is a dire necessity, to be 
surmounted at the first possible moment. 
In view of the unparalleled prosperity of 
these passing years, of the unprecedented 
pushing of new lines of railway in the 


Northwest and the Southwest, of the con-. 


stant internal extension of that ‘‘frontier” 


- which some have said no longer exists, and 


of the swarming immigration which is 
flooding all our areas, we ought to be girding 
ourselves for larger work, not lesser. And 
we are going to do it. Your Committee 
suggests that the temper of ourconstituency, 
tested, in this effort to relieve the society of 
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debt, and foiled only by the failure of lega- 
cies, is plainly such as to warrant the hope 
of a substantial advance when we have 


‘turned this sharp corner, and under new 
conditions of co-operation between state 
and natidnal agencies can bend all our ener- 


gies towards the best results for the whole 
country. Our constituency of states is 
swelling. Southern California assumes 
self-support; Nebraska is very near it; other 
states are not to be left long in the rear. 
There are some facts concerning the 
reasons for the lessened receipts of two 
previous years which ought to be consid- 
ered. Doubtless some of it is due to the 
unsatisfied feeling in many states reported 


’ by the Committee of five a year ago, and to 


the desire for a closer representation in the 
councils of the Society, and a larger share 
of the local responsibility in the manage- 
ment of their missionary work. We need 


not discuss that, as measures are already | 
adopted for meeting it. 


Some of that falling off is also due to the 


fact which is really a matter of deep con- 


cern, that the changing times, the shifting 
of the centers of interest and action in most 
lives, and the coming on the stage of a new 
generation whose training is so different 
from that of their fathers, is creating a tem- 
porary depression in all church interests 
and raising new problems in our benevo- 
lences, and agressive movements. This 
for the time is reality; but it is not final. 
The new need, the new interests and the 
new generation will get adjusted, perhaps 
sooner than we think; certainly in due time. 

But still another cause has been suggested 
within the Committee which lifts the cloud 
of apprehension toa degree. It is the fact 
generally that in the last ten years the home 


expenditures of the churches have consider- 


ably increased, and not so much by the pay- 
ment of larger salaries or the increase of 
their own luxuries of worship, as by the 
constant taking on of new enterprises of 
local work, most of them as truly mission- 
ary in their purport as those undertaken by 
our organized societies. That there is an 
increase of interest on the part of the 
younger element in our local problems in 
city and country, due to more complicated 


conditions, increasing sociological problems 


and rapid immigration, is beyond question. 


And most of these enterprises, barringa few 


fashionable fads, are ‘not good but 
necessary. 

Still farther, our Sodiety has not hitherto 
included in its operations the vast work of 
city evangelization, which has been conduct- 
ed by city societies, and has often called for 
as much expenditure on the part of our 
churches as the home missionary work of 
state and nation. It is in the new program 
for this Society to embrace that work also, 
so far as practicable. The money for it is 
already being paid by the churches, and it 
has sometimes been difficult to meet this 
great and growing need without lessening 
the amount given to the wider work. But 
that is not a note of indifference to mission- 
ary work. 

We submit, thiersiede that it is not to be 
too hastily concluded that a temporary less- 
ening of receipts is due wholly, or mainly, to 
the lapse of missionary interest. And that 
is pre-eminently gratifying. For if the in- 
terest is-there, and living, though finding 
more expression in other forms than hereto- 
fore, it is a constantly available source of 
hope and help, and will respond on call, as 
has been clearly shown in the response of 


the year now closing. | 
Let us hope and believe that the increased - 


responsib: lity and call for co-operation 
which the new method of administration 
will put upon our forces all over the land 
will result in an increase of support not 
merely spasmodic but permanent. 


And as we pass from the old era into the 
next it is most fitting that we recognize 
with hearty appreciation and gratitude the 


_ loyal and devoted labors of the officers and 


the Executive Committee in the past and 
not least in this eightieth year; and that we 
assure them that instead of being unduly 
depressed by the failure to lessen the debt, 
we are as a body greatly cheered by the 
efforts made and the results attained in this 
most difficult of situations during the past 
year. It is not success but effort loyally 
made that is the real victory for a man or 
a society. 
‘‘What I to be 
And was not, comforts me,’ 


| sings Rabbi Ben Ezra. And what we have 


aspired to do and tried to do with all our 
hearts tells more of our real spiritual value 
than aught else, especially when the causes 
of temporary failure were not within our 
control. There is a voice speaking unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward; 
and mav the spirit of the Master gird us all 
more efficiently than ever for the work of 
God and the help of His Kingdom. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


T the annual meeting of the 
Society, held' in Oak Park, 


Illinois, on the oth of May, 
the Board of Directors as provided 
for under the reorganization of the 
society, was elected.) Rev. Charles 
S. Mills, D.D., as President of the 
Society, is chairman of the board. 

At once, upon the adoption of the 
constitution and the election of the 
new officers and directors, the board 
assembled to take up the many 
points of business that required 
their immediate attention. 

Sixteen members of the board 
were present, together with the 
president of the Society, Dr. Mills. 
Rev. Livingston L. Taylor was 
elected clerk of the board. 

The first duty of the board of 
directors was to consider the appli- 
cation of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society of Nebraska, 
through its president, Rev. John E. 
Tuttle, for admission as a constituent 
State. Favorable action upon this 
application was the initial act of the 
new board. 

Dr. John E. Tuttle was elected 
by the Society a director from 


Nebraska, and at once took his Seat. 


in the board. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

The Executive Committee: One 
year—Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Rev. 
Harry P. Dewey, Mr. John F. 
Huntsman, Mr. Charles.C. West; 
Two years—Mr. James G. Cannon, 
Mr. W. Winans Freeman, Rev. H. 
H. Kelsey, Rev. L. L. Taylor. | 

On Regulations for the Executive 
Committee: Rev. Livingston L. 
Taylor, Mr. W. W. Mills, Mr. R. D. 
Benedict. 

On the Nomination of a General 
Secretary : Rev. Charles S. Mills, 


mev. Kelsey, Rev. E. L. 
Smith. 
On the Debt of the Soctety: Rev. 


H. H. Kelsey, Rev. S. Parkes Cad- © 


Rev. E. M. Vittum. 


— 


On Finance: Mr. W. W. Mills, 
Mr. R. D. Benedict, Mr. pone F. 
Huntsman. 

On Work among Foreigners : Rev. 
W. E. Barton, Rev. S. H. Woodrow, 
Rev. Frank T. Bayley. 

On City Missionary Socteties : Rev. 
L. H. Hallock, Rev. John E. Tut- 
tle, Rev. L. Ls Taylor and Mr. H. 
Clark Ford. 

Application was received from the 
Home Missionary Society of South 
Dakota for admission as a Co-opera- 
ting state. This was referred to the 
executive committee, with power to 


receive the state as such when the 
constitutional 


requirements had 


been duly met. 

The appropriations for missionary 
grants and operating expenses, 
which had been tentatively adopted 
by theformer executive committee, 
were approved and continued for 
the year ending April 1st, 1907, 
with instructions to the executive 
committee to consider all possible 
economies. | 

The present official force was con- 
tinued in office. 


The executive committee was in- | 


structed to take into consideration 
the whole matter of collecting 
agencies and to report at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the board. 

Action was taken looking toward 
the consolidation of Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama as a single 
missionary district. 

It was voted that the minimum 
proportion of funds for home mis- 
sionary work to be raised on the 
field to qualify for admission as a 
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co-operating state be twenty per 
cent. 

Initial steps were taken for receiv- 
ing the state of Washington as a 
co-operating state when the consti- 
tutional requirements shall have 
been complied with. | 

Plans were also initiated for the 


the entire field, east and west, at 
the January meeting of the board of 
directors; and it was voted that the 
executive committee be instructed 
to ask the executive committee of 
- each constituent state to submit to 
it on or before December rst, a 
- proposition as to the proportion of re- 
ceipts which it will pay into the 
treasury of the national society on 
the general basis of the ‘‘ Illinois 
Plan,” and the amount beyond 
which all contributions shall go to 
the national treasury; and that this 
proposition shall be subject to the 
review of the board of directors at 
‘its January meeting. 

The proposed financial basis of 
arrangement between constituent 
_ states and the national society is as 
follows: 

‘‘The board of directors under- 
stands that the new plan of reorgani- 
zation involves the agreement on the 


Rev. Cuas. S. MILLs, President, Missouri. 
REV. RAYMOND CALKINS, Maine. 
REv. Geo. E. HALL, New Hampshire. 
REv. HENRY FAIRBANKS, Vermont. 
REv. S. H. Wooprow, Massachusetts. 
Mr. JOHN F. HUNTSMAN, Rhode Island. 
| Rev. H. H. KELSEy, Connecticut. 
. REv. S. PARKES CADMAN, New York. 
+ MR. W. W. MILLs, Ohio. 
REv. W. E. BARTON, Illinois. 

REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT, Wisconsin. 


fullest presentation of the needs of. 
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part of each constituent state society 

(1) to pay such proportion of its 
funds into the national treasury as 
may be mutually agreed upon be- 
tween the state society and the 
national society; and (2) to pay all 
funds into the national treasury be- 
yond a certain definite amount 
mutually agreed upon in the case of 
each state, as subject of Said per- 
centage. | 

‘‘In determining the amount to 
be so proportionately divided and in 
establishing the proportion, all lega- 
cies and all funds explicitly desig- 
nated by thedonors for some specific 
work are to be excepted. 

** All other funds coming from 
the state, whether paid into the 
state or national treasury up to the 
specific amount determined upon, 
are to be subject to this mutual 
agreement. | 

is understood that this 
arrangement will not go into effect 
until April, 1907, the mutual 
arrangements being determined at 
the January meeting of the board of 
directors.” 

The first address of the directors 
to the churches will be found on 


~REv. E. M. Iowa. 


REv. BASTIAN SMITS, Michigan. 

MR. EDWIN TUCKER, Kansas. 

REv. JOHN E. TuTTLE, Nebraska. 

Rev. E. L. Smiru, Washington. 

L. H. HALLOcK, Minnesota. 

REv. H. C. HERRING, Nebraska. 

REv. LIVINGSTON L. TAYLOR, New York. 
MR. ROBERT D. BENEDICT, New York. 
REV. FRANK T. BAYLEY, Colorodo. 
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OUR OPPORTUNITY IN THE NEW WEST 


By Rev. Frank K. Sanpers, Pu. D. 


Secretary of the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 


HE APPEAL of the West is historic. 

Since earliest times it has been stir- 
ring the imagination and quickening the 
consciences of our Congregational folk. But 
the West, which has been the goal of our 
activity, has not remained unchanged. One 
hundred years ago, when New England 
had thoroughly organized for home mis- 
sionary work, the West, which challenged 
the attention of our fathers, was the more 
distant portion of New York and the 
western reserve. It was then that Ohio 
and’ New York, Southern Michigan and 
Northern Illinois received that inefface- 
able stamp which characterizes this central 
region to-day and makes it thevery strong- 


hold of all that Congregationalism repre-_ 


sents. Eighty years ago this very week 
The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society was organized, in order to reach 
with greater effectiveness that country, 
still a pioneering land. It was seventy- 
five years ago (1829) that Yale sent forth a 
band of eleven young men, headed by Bald- 
win and Sturtevant, to plant an enduring 
Christian civilation. throughout Northern 
and Central Illinois. Fifteen years later 
(1843) a similar band from Andover laid 
strong and sure the Congregational begin_ 
nings of Iowa. At that same time the un- 
known coast region of California and Ore- 
gon began to attract attention and caused 
a great enlargement of the range of Con- 
gregational vision. Only after the Civil 
War, withthe rapid settlement of our re- 


maining territory did there come that de- 


velopment of the great middle West, which 
began to reveal its permanent possibilities, 
its boundless extent of fertile prairies, its 
cceans of stately forests, its inexhaustible 
stores of mineral wealth, resources even 
yet unexploited beyond their mere begin- 
nings. | | 


Some twenty years ago we seemed to. 


have ranged the utmost limit of our) coun- 
try. Insome fashion it had been covered. 
We feebly realized its possibilities. It had 


expanded far beyond its power to exploit 
and there came a period of quiescence and 
slower growth, appealing not so much to 
the pioneering instinct as to that deeper 
passion inherited from our fathers, which 
finds its satisfaction in the love of. perma- 
nentinstitutions. Then our heartsthrilled 
at the appeal of the new West and its edu- 


cational needs. We devoted ourselves to 


establishing and devcloping the territory 
already won. The great western region 
itself seemed to give its energies to the 
strengthening and development of re- 
sources already apprehended rather than 
to the discovery of those unknown. : 
But this period haspassed. To-day, our 
great western region, a domain far more 
vast than any that captured the ambition 
of a Caesar, is approaching a new and final 
stage of development. a development 
which is partly political, which is promi- 


nently industrial and which must be like- 


wise religious. The West has at last at- 


tained to that self-knowledge which is 


promotive of self restraint. It is ceasing 
to waste its resources. It now measures 
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them. Conditions are coming into being 
which are creating this very year a newest 
west, with which it is tobe our duty and 
privilege to deal in thé decade immediately 
before us. Although these conditions are 
just coming to effectiveness, they will in no 
respect brook delay on our part. If we are not 
prepared in some fashion to grapple with the 
situation thus developed, our opportunity 
in a very few years will be wholly gone. 

The first of these conditions is the 
throwing open to gradual settlement, by 
those desiring homesteads, of the vast 
tracts of arable land so long reserved for 
Indian occupation. Beginning with this 
year a deliberate policy of allotment of in- 
alienable land to the Indian, his settle- 
ment thereon and the sale for his benefit 
within a limited period of the property 
thus vacated, is tobe put into force. This 
means that during the next four or five 
years many millions of fertile acres, hith- 
erto ranged mainly by cattlemen and their 
vast herds, will become available for homes 
and farms. There are upwards of. twenty 
of these reservations which will be opened, 


including Indian territory, which, by itself, | 


includes almost as great an acreage as all 
the New England states put together, in- 
cluding Maine. 

A second condition whichis producing a 
newest west is the availability for agricul- 
tural purposes, by reason of new methods 
of farming of vast sections of country, 
mainly between the Missouri’ and the 
Rockies, a region hitherto remanded to the 
cattlerange on the basis of ten acres toa 
cow. Only a month or so ago I saw an_ad- 
vertisement by the St. Paul road which 
stated that in South Dakota, between the 
Missouri and the Black Hills, along the 
line of its latest extension, there were farms 
in great abundance to be had on reasonable 
terms. ‘This semi-arid: land we are told, 
even without a full supply of water, can 
now grow a good grade of wheat and on 
terms which are profitable, at. least to the 
owner of agood sized farm. This means a 
vast extension of population and perma- 
nent civilization in the Western Dakotas, 
in Montana, in Nebraska, in Kansas, in 
Colorado and the Panhandle. Its fertility, 
when water can be furnished by irrigation 
or artesian wells, is equal to that of the 
best prairie soil. 


Few of us are able to realize the signifi- 


cance of the third condition which I would 


mention, the projects for storing up the 
surplus in the water sheds of the rivers of 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Colorado 
and New Mexico, in order to convert the 
arid land of the adjacent valleys or plains 
to fruitfulness. It is a wonderful fact that 
a sandy desert, apparently given up to the 
production of sage brush, when afforded 
a reasonable supply of pure water, becomes 
a permanently productive soil, capable of 
being repeatedly and continuously cropped. 
At Phoenix, Arizona, or wherever the tem- 
perature is relatively even and warm, it is 
possible to grow five crops a year. Land thus 
watered rises in value from a dollar an acre 
to one hundred dollars or more. No more 
beneficent enterprise was ever organized in 
our country than this redemption of our 
waste places, altering solitudes into hives of 
industry, turning barren acres into an agri- 
cultural paradise and offering abundant 
support for a crowded population. The 
development of Phoenix will be paralleled 
again and again. In these irrigated dis- 
tricts, now visited only by those who hurry 
across, there will be a continuous series of 
homes. 

The last and greatest factor in the forma- 
tion of this newest West is the strategic 


railroad building of to-day. Another era of ~ 
rapid railway extension has apparently be- © 


gun, but it is now an extension of the keen, 


calm, shrewd and profitable sort. It aims 


not merely at the Seizing of a right of way, 
but at extension which justifies or meets 


the cost of building. It is no longer reck- | 


less but calculating. It develops sections 


hitherto out of reckoning because inacces- . 


sible. All this winter the railway kings, 
Messrs. Harriman and Hill, have been fight- 


ing for the possession of the right of way ~ 
along the north bank of the Columbia 
river. Whoever has seen that southern ~ 
portion of the state of Washington will | 
know that it is indeed a prize worth strug- 
gling for. The railroad which is being built © 


will tap a country as large as Massachusetts, 


rich in timber and mineral and agricultural © 
wealth. Another rich reward of enterprise 1 


is the northern third of Colorado to be 


entered this very summer by the Moffat — 


Road. The undeveloped portions of South 


Dakota and of Wyoming are sufficient to re- © 
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ward the utmost rivalry of the St. Paul, the 
Northwestern and the Burlington, at this 
very time. These corporations are not in- 
vesting millions of dollars for amusement 
merely. 

The one who knows his West chiefly from 
books of adventure can hardly realize the 
enduring possibilities of this tremendous 
domain. There is no more promising 
country to-day than the imperial states of 
Washington and Oregon, than the newly 
opening state of Oklahoma, as large as 
Illinois and setttled we are told by an 


aggressive, home-born vigorous race of © 


people. The communities which we may 
expect to be produced by irrigation and by 
railway shrewdness will be composed in 
large measure of independent, self-reliant 
men and women of capacity. There is a 
tendency to make the struggle for the 
establishment of civilization a material 
struggle. The resources of the pioneer are 
so heavily taxed that he feels the need of 
aid in securing religious leadership and per- 
manent institutions. He is appreciative of 
what is done. He is responsive to oppor- 
tunity. He values the consequent develop- 


ment and appropriates it as his own to be 


maintained and furthered. 


The work of The Congregational Home — 
Missionary Society in this newest West will © 
look as never before toward permanence. 
It is not basing itself to-day upon the gains 
of the mining or lumbering industries, a 
type of exploiting which brings together 
great armies of men, but only as temporary 


employees and for the purpose of extracting 
the wealth of the country to hand it over to 
those who are living somewhere else. _ It 
is being founded rather on agricultural con- 
ditions, upon communities of homes, upon 
rapidly growing cities, upon sections which 
are realizing their vast possibilities for the 
future. It is a promising work because it is 


not merely among those who are moving 


to and fro and living upon a daily or yearly 
wage, but because it deals with those 


who are planning to secure a home to 
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develop their property and to become per- 
manent citizens of their adopted common- 
wealth. 

Our work in the great West is in every 
sense of the word a great investment for 
Congregationalism. The best organized 
Congregational church to-day is outside of 
New England, the one which gives most 
largely in proportion to its resources, and 
the one which exerts the most far-reaching 
influence upon the denominational body. 
The great responsibilities of Congregation- 
alism to-day are being shared by thechurches 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In the list of the ten strongest churches of 
our order would be included those located 
in eight different states. 

It may be a matter of question whether 
the Central West has already become the 
stronghold of Congregationalism, but there 
is no question that it is rapidly becoming so. 
The resourcefulness, the responsiveness, the 
statesmanlike tendencies of our churches in 
this pioneering realm we can rely upon half 
a century hence, if we believe, as Iam sure 
we do, in the mission ‘which Congregation- 
alism has still in our beloved country. If 
the ideals and practices which it represents 
are those which can ill be spared in these 
developing portions of our land, it becomes 
our privilege and duty to respond once more 
as our fathers responded in the past, and as 
we ourselves replied a generation ago to the 
call of God in this newest West. Let us 
determine that so far as in us lies we will 
share in the heroic enterprise still to be ex- 
ecuted there, that we will join with others in 
the laying of foundations broad and deep of 
a civilization which will not alone be splen- 
didly material, but which will be definitely 
Christian. Thus shall we guarantee to our 
beloved country that continuing definiteness 
of religious growth which has been its glory 
and its safeguard in the past, and which will 


enable it in the century to come to continue © 


its encouraging influence on behalf of all 
that makes for freedom and for righteous- 
ness in the world. 
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AMERICA A CHRISTIAN NATION 


By Pror. Epwarp A. 


HIS IS a bold challenge, rather 
than a proud boast, an ardent 
hope, rather than an achievement. 
Even though an honored chief justice of 
the United States declares that legally 
we are a Christian nation, even though 
vociferous orators with one foot on Cal- 
vary and the other on Plymouth Rock, 
lead us from Capernaum to Concord 
field and from Jerusalem to Washington, 
and wrapping the cross in the stars and 
stripes declare the two to be one,—the 


challenge still stands. 


I am no more in the mood than are 
you, for, legal and historic facts, and 
much less in the mood for the elaborate 
horrors of fervid oratory. I am here as 
you are here, drawn by this challenge, a 
challenge flung at us by the mobs of 
Northern and Southern cities, committing 
wanton murder and burning the huts of 
innocent people, under the shadow of 


the Christian churches. We are chal- 


lenged by the speech of cool-headed 
business men who openly assert that 
every “nigger” ought to be hanged, and 


boast that they would be ready to play | 


hangman. We are challenged by the ac- 
tion of the hotel keepers in the capital of 
my state and in other cities, who refuse 
shelter to honored servants of the church 
because they are of another color This 
challenge’ comes to us daily, with dis- 
heartening emphasis, and as a nation we 
are rearing again the ‘“‘ Middle wall of 
partition broken down by the Christ, 
we are narrowing the boundaries of fel- 
lowship, and we are not realizing the 
great dream of the brotherhood of man. 

We are challenged by the hate which 


divides classes and masses and by the 


gathering gloom (of discontent which 
ripens into strikes atfended by all the hor- 
rors of war; we are challenged by gall- 
Ing poverty, dire, distressing and unre- 
lieved; challenged by clogged wealth, by 
flaunting and ill-gotten gains which are 
daily increasing in menacing power. And 
this is no empty phrasing. 

There is not a man among us to whom. 
the very words of his sacred message 
have not been flung back in derision, 
and whose arrows as he shot them have 
not turned back at him wounding him to 
bleeding and to tears. You men have 


met this challenge on the frontiers, you - 


have met it on the crowded city’s streets, 
and you have heard it in the roar of the 


‘two great seas. 


Abashed, you have turned away from 


‘legislative halls, where corruption gov- 


erned, and lust of wealth controlled; 
confused and ill at ease, you have passed 
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through colleges and universities founded 
by the fathers and with the fathers’ 
ideals—for you found that they have 
drifted from their moorings of faith and 
often as undemocratic as unChristian,— 
and we are here to-day face to face with 
one of the great agencies of the church, 
yet knowing not if it has been used as it 
ought to have been used to enthrone the 
Christ over the conscience of the nation. 

It is no child’s play, this; no easy task, 


_ meeting the challenge; no easy task, to 


wean a nation from the golden calf to 
turn its face to smoke-ridged Sanai, to 
snatch away these “ Blind makers of the 
noise”? and compel them to listen to the 
gentle voices of seers and sages, to cool 
the burning lava stream of hate that it 
may become the river which ‘“ Makes 
glad the city of God,” to arrest the hur- 
rying feet of men from their wild pur- 
suit of golden dust and teach them to 
“Walk softly”? over this earth, making 
them to seek the enduring wealth of the 
vast to-morrow. To meet each day an 
inflowing tide of strangers, alien in 
speech, in race, in faith, and convert them 
into citizens and heirs of the kingdom, 

The task is an heroic one, passing the 
strength of man, the challenge is a daring 
one and we are here to meet it and to 
win back the lost heroic spirit without 
which we cannot meet it. 

The heroic spirit must be won back, 
for without it we can not preach the 
story of the cross to men who daily offer 
up their lives at the mouth of the mine, 
before the grates of fiery pits, and on 
the backs of fast flying, jarring engines. 

We have no ground of appeal to the 
young men of our country to give them- 
selves to this service, and the ever les- 
sening few who respond, come as list- 
lessly as we call. They go to that sem- 
inary which promises the most coddling, 
and the three years of preparation for 
the greatest task ever undertaken by man, 
a task demanding the noblest devotion 
and the most heroic self-sacrifice, are re- 
garded by many men as a physical, in- 
tellectual and moral vacation; and at the 
end of such years is it a wonder that 
these same men hold themselves ready 
to go to—the highest bidder? | 
I have been told by a professor in one 
of our theological seminaries, that’ he 


could not get a man to go to a neglected . 


church to preach one sermon, without 
the assurance of a sufficient compensa- 
tion. I should like to fire all theologues, 
and I am not sure that I should not fire 
the professors who permitted them to 
grow into a brood of nested limpids. 
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We cannot win America for Christ, 
with cadets who are soit to the touch, 
who dare not face the brunt of battle, 
who pick the safest way to the front, and 
who turn their backs to the foe. Our 
colleges are full of young men who are 
waiting for the heroic call, but they want 
heroic men to lead them. Young men 
are waiting to be led in solving the great 
social problems, waiting to be led_ by 
great men who themselves have sacri- 
ficed to be disciples of Jesus; men who 
have withstood the of 
wealth, who have had the courage to re? 
main poor, who have had faith enough 
to believe that the ravens always feed 


the prophets,—and ravens have no swal-. 


low tails. | | 

Young men are waiting for some of 
us to.,help solve the race problem, by 
facing the mob, and sheltering one of 
Gods children by our own bodies,—if 
necessary.—ready for the sacrifice. They 
are waiting for us to be consumed by.the 
divine passion for. the souls of men. 
And shall they wait in vain? If we are 
to help in making America a Christian 
nation, we need efficient training and ef- 
ficient organization. 

I am loath to bring here a charge which 
I believe needs to be made and needs to 
be made by some one. We all whisper 
it in the closet, but it needs to be pro- 
claimed from the house-tops. What I 
say has been substantially said to me by 
the presidents of two theological semi- 
naries, by a number of professors, and 


by nearly every minister with whom I 


have spoken upon this subject. Some 
one ought to say it, and it is this: Our 
men as a rule are not trained for the 
task which awaits them. I do not know 


where the fault is; I do not know: whose 


the fault is; but I believe that it would 
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advance the cause of the kingdom of 
God, if the entire curriculum of some 
of our theological seminaries were 
thrown overboard and a fresh start 
made. The curriculum as it 1s, is ad- 
mirably adapted to certain conditions 
which belong more to the past than to 
the present; but for the hand-to-hand 
grapple with sin, for the fierce fight, and 
for the winning of men’s allegiance to the 
law of Jesus, it is ill adapted. At least 
my experience is, that a large number 
of men who go out to preach are inefh- 
cient, and it is the business of the theo- 
logical seminaries to find out the reason. 

I am not at all in favor of moving any 
of our seminaries nearer to any univer- 
sity: the further from the purely scho- 


lastic atmosphere and the nearer to the 


problem, the better. I am not at all in 
favor of sending our best men to Berlin 
and Leipsic to become more entangled 
in the meshes of criticism. Lam: in 
favor of sending them among. Poles, 
Italians and Slovaks, to learn their 
speech, to discover their genius, their 
weakness and their strength, and to dis- 
close these things to the churches. The 
settlements do it; we don’t. The foreign 
problem in America will not be solved by 
the foreigner but by the American, and 


by that American who knows the for-. 


eigner and who has discovered the point 
of contact. 

I shall heartily support any = new 
movement which tends to make our or- 
ganization more effective, even if it does 
demolish some cherished idols. We can- 
not afford to rest ourselves back upon 
our past. History is good for inspira- 
tion; achievement must be our inspira- 
tion. It is not a question of what has 
been, but of what is to be: 

If we are to win America to Jesus 
Christ, to the Christ of the Gospel. to 
the law of the Gospel; if America is to 
be a Christian nation in very truth, 
dare not go on as’ we have gone on. 

We are face to face with forces strong- 
ly organized, menacing, encroaching and 
demanding; yet we are losing the power 
to make true the dreams of the past, or 
to realize the ideals of the Fathers. 

Like a Heaven-born gift the spirit 
came upon us at Des Moines; men trav- 
eled from coast to coast that they might 
meet. and plan. They groaned in travail 
like the proverbial mountain, and like it 
brought forth a mouse; and that a costly 
one. Thus, again and again our ineffi- 
ciency in carrying out plans has robbed 
us of the fruits of our ideals. 

The frontiers are almost lost to us be- 
cause of our inefficiency, and the heart 
of the great cities is closed to us for the 
same reason. In the very home of our 
denominational interests, our power and 
influence are far below that which we 
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who worship irom atar, imagine. This 
may not argue the fact that America is 
less Christian. but it does prove that we 
have a.smaller place in making it the 
Lord’s than we might have and than we 
ought to have by virtue of that history 
which inseparably links us to the national 
weal or woe. We cannot afford to lose 
our place in the forefront of the battle, 
and if we lose it it will be not only be- 
cause of our inefficiency but because of 


our unfaith. Above all, we need an un-_ 
swerving faith to believe that the Gospel 


of Jesus Christ is able to save to the 
uttermost: that out. of all the struggle 
and the strife the one King who will be 
tictorious is Jesus; that the one throne 
which will stand forever is the throne of 
the Christ, and that the Gospel is the 
‘One power unto salvation.” We need 
a sublime, unswerving faith in the d1i- 
vine remedy, that it is the only remedy 
that will ‘“ Subdue the nations under 
him.” 

Slowly but surely, all those who boldly 
went forth to cure the ills of man in 
other ways. are coming back to. the 
cross, seeing in it, and in it alone, the 
* Healing for the hurt of my _ people.” 
Slowly but surely men are regaining the 
faith lost, faith that the church is. still 
destined to be the instrument in God’s 


hand to make all men see * What is the 


height and depth. and length and breadth 
of the love of God.” 

We who are in the church need this 
faith supremely, for our arms are almost 
palsied from lack of faith, and our 
tongues are caught in the paralysis of 
doubt. 


This great new world, with its inheri- 


tance and its vast opportunities, this fo- 
cussing point of the world’s interests, this 
gathering place of the Lord’s hosts, this 
meeting place of all the kindred from all 


the nations of the earth, must be saved 
tor the sake of those who long for the 


better days of the kingdom; for the sake 
of those who believe that here, the Lord 
is working out the supreme problem for 
the sake of those who are coming—who 
have put their trust in us, and who need 
our help and our inspiration; for the sake 


of those who come here hungry for our. 


ideals, finding here the same old idols. 

I plead with you because I believe 
that we have something still to bequeath 
to this nation. It is not done with us, 
we are not done with it. Our fathers 
helped to found it: we shall help to save 
It. Our fathers were at the corner-stone 
laying; we and our children shall be at 


the dedication. We are not disintegrat- 


ing; we must not disintegrate. We must 


not prove a iailure. We cannot prove:a 
failure if we are true to the past, faith- 
ful to the present and alert for the fu- 
ture. | 
I speak as I have spoken because | 
have faith to believe that we shall not 
turn corners before this challenge. I 
have faith in this Congregational church, 
faith in its ideals and I have faith in its 
men. I have faith in you that you will 
wipe out the debt of this society, and 
with it our mistakes, that you will start 
anew heroically, methodically and full of 
faith. | 
Brethren, this country is worth sav- 
ing for the Kingdom, and the Kingdom 
is not very far away from it. For wun- 
derneath our wrongs on land and sea, 
underneath or hunger for silver and gold, 
underneath our vain and heathen boasts, 
there is a keen conscience awake to its 
wrongs, alive to. perils. For 
though America worships the golden 
calf, it knows it is but a calf, and it can 
be made to listen to the thunderous 
voice from Sinai when there is a Moses 
who comes down its steep descent. 
Though America boastful, and 
proud of her pre-eminence, she is also in 
the throes of discontent. and she knows 
of the day of her humiliation. Though 
America is not a Christian nation, yet 
she knows she ought to be, and, by the 
grace of God, she must be. For the na- 
tions of the earth |are awaiting her dic- 
tates of peace and tremble when she 
draws the hilt of her sword, and we must 
speed the day when she will say to the 
nations of the world, armed to the teeth: 
“Ground Arms!) Furl the battle flag, 
stop the mouth of gun and cannon, and 
let babes and sucklings speak to still the 
enemy and the avenger.” I believe that 
a time is coming when a Secretary of 
War shall come to Chicago,—not to 
plead for soldiers to put down possible 
insurrections at home,—for  we_ shall 
govern justly and deal out equity;-if he 
pleads for soldiers, it will be as we .plead 
to-day, for heroes who will wear the 
panoply of faith and who will wield the 
sword of the spirit. The time is com- 
ing in America, if we are faithful and 


believing, when a Secretary of the Navy 


will come to plead for more battleships ;— 


.not to guard our ‘coasts and our trade, 


but to go out to conquer the world for 
this same King Jesus, and the proudest 
ship which shall lead the fleet will be 
called—** The Morning Star.” And may 
the Lord speed that day! 
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EVENTY miles up beautiful 
canon of the Weiser River, in 
Idaho, is planted the little terminal 

city of Council. There is always an em- 
phasis to be placed on a terminal city. 
There the railroad stays for a time, look- 
ing and thinking whether it will go up 
Horner Creek into the Seven Devils re- 
gion, or whether it will still follow up 
the Weiser River nearer to its source 
and strike down to the Little Salmon to 
make its connection with the transconti- 
nental lines in the upper regions. That 
is a terminal city. It is the supply point 
for all the region round about. Here 
come the saloons; here come the gate- 
ways of hell; and a motley people hav- 
ing all sorts of business enterprises; and 
it is a strategic point where we must 
plant the gospel. And so we planted a 
Hero of the Cross there. I do not know 
how I can better introduce him than by 
a little characteristic incident. He dared 
say something about the saloon, and the 
good women came into the parsonage 
on the next morning and said: ‘ Pastor, 
you must not go to the little spring to 
get water, to-morrow, for the. saloon 
man is to be there with his friends to do 
you harm.” ‘“ Thanks,” said the Hero, 


and on the morrow he took his two pails — 


and started for the spring whistling so 
loud that he made the. welkin ring and 
that everybody might know he was after 


water. Sure enough, there was the sa- - 


loon man and his friends, and before the 
saloon man had a chance for the onset, 
his hand was stretched out to Smith with 
“A royal good morning to you! This is 
a morning that makes a man feel as if 
he wanted to do good! Give me your 


hand, Smith! By the way, Smith, do you — 


know the boys up at the school-house 
are disturbing me while I preach? You 
have the most influence of any man in 
the town and you must keep the boys 
quiet while I preach!” “ Foster, I will 
do anything you want,” so Smith kept 
guard while the gospel was preached by 
our young hero. 

There is always an angel presence 
there—I speak reverently—there is al- 
Ways an angel presence in a missionary 
home. It was peculiarly so in the little 
terminal city. The hectic flush was al- 
ready on her cheek when fF first saw her, 
but she was out among the people; she 
was at the bedside of the sick. She won 
the hearts of all the people. ‘“‘ Where 
have you been?” I said to her one dav. 
I had been waiting for her, and the lit- 
tle children said she took some goodies 
from the pantry and went away saying 
she would not be gone long. “ Whicre 
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have you been? You should have been 
taking care of yourself,” I said. ae have 
been taking care of my sick neighbor. 
There was nobody to take care of me.” 
By and by, near the Christmas time, life 
was at its lowest ebb, and while the 
Christmas bells were ringing, the sweet 
spirit passed upward to the eternal Easter 
morning. Oh! what an emphasis on 
Christian work it was that day when we 
laid her down to rest! The stores were 
all closed; the freighters lingered before 
they hitched their long teams to the 
wagons to go back into the copper re- 
gion; even the saloons closed, and it 
seemed as if the whole city were in tears, 
and the emphasis which was laid upon 
that woman’s work bv her life, by her 
death, meant more than all the work she 
had done in the days of her strength. Oh! 
woman! she is the angel presence in the 
missionary home! 

By and by it was said to me, “ Do you 
know, thirty-six miles away, over the 
range, there is a valley thirty miles long 
and no gospel; there is a beautiful little 
village—we call it ‘Meadows.’ Yes, but 
they have not signified very much anxiety 
about having the gospel.” I want you 
to know there are two kinds of people,— 
those who bear, and those who for-bear. 
These were those who for-bear. They 
were’ horse racing; they were gambling; 
they had everything that was evil; they. 
actually absolutely did not want the gos- 
pel! I said to Foster, “I know you have 
Engine Valley fifteen miles down south; 
you have Middle Forks seven miles 
south; and you have Mickey eleven miles 
farther; and the White School House 
four miles away; you are serving all 
those people, but what shall we do with 
Meadows? They have no gospel there! ” 
And I knew what the dear boy would 
say. ‘Give me money enough to buy 
another horse and I will go there to-mor- 
row!”’ And so he went. He had a cold 
reception; they did not want the gospel; 
they were joined to their idols. But I 
want you to know that the missionary of 
the Cross bears the message of that 
eternal Father who sits on the great white 
throne, that Father whose heart has a 
throb of interest and feeling and fellow- 
ship with ‘every child of earth; and he 
who goes in the spirit of Him who came 
from heaven’“to bring the Father’s mes- 
sage. he will so bear that message that 
God’s children will certainly listen to 
the voice of the Father above. So, by 
and by, it happened that the people be- 
gan to come and listen and say ‘“ Oh, 
this reminds me of earlier days,” and 
they were tender, and, by and by, they 
were on their knees and praying, and 
the interest increased and the Holy 
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Spirit was in all the assemblies, and they 
were testifying, and so the work went on 
until it was said to me: “ Why, the peo- 
ple in Meadows want a church; there are 
some who are converted there and they 
want the gospel and a minister to live 


with them.” And my hero had gone 


away and another hero was in his place, 
and I said: “ Will you go up to Mead- 
ows? Go up before me while I look for 


the minister, and see how many people 


there are who want to unite with the 
church,” and so he went, while I dropped 
over into Colorado, only about eight 
hundred miles from where I was, and 


there I found my minister, and back over | 


the country I came. Did you ever take 
a sleigh ride over the snow six feet deep, 
where the horses meet and have to drop 


out? Oh! one horse down, and another 


up, and down, and both down, and the 
driver looking on with serenity, and I 
was ready to jump out twenty times, but 
the driver said, “Sit still,” and so, sure 
enough, in a little while the old sleigh 
tipping and turning, was up and off 
again, with the bells jingling and away 
we went! It made me think of that re- 
port of Finnegan’s, you know. They told 
him he used too many words in making 
his report, so he reported, “‘ Over about 
and up again. Finnegan.” It was just 
like my ride. Oh, rare and beautiful was 
that ride over six feet of snow, there in 
the little valley five miles wide and thirty 
miles long to the village where they 
were waiting for the organization of the 
church. They could hardly wait for 
Sabbath day to come. And on that day 
the large hall of the town was filled with 
people, and we were to organize in the 
evening, and long before the hour of 
service came, they came to ask if I 
wasnt coming service. They had 
double-seated the hall; every seat was 
filled and people sitting on the floor; the 
place was filled to .overflowing. And I 
preached to them the gospel. Oh! that 
stillness! Oh, that evidence of the spirit 
of our God! Something different from 
anything ever felt in other assemblies, 
and, by and: by, when the preaching ser- 


vice was over, I said: ‘‘ Those who are 


to enter into a covenant with each other 
and with their God, come forward,” and 
they came forward and formed a large 
semi-circle, and there entered into a 
covenant with the Lord. We couldn’t 
re-seat these people—couldn’t tell where 
they came from; their seats had been 
taken, and I said: ‘‘ We will celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper standing and _ our first 
passover with staff in hand, and any 
others who will, come up and celebrate 
with us.” Oh, the most tender sacra- 
ment of my life! And after the sacra- 
ment was over and the right hand of fel- 
lowship given, we sang: “ Blessed be the 


tie that binds,’ and I never heard it sung 
in churches or chapels,—never heard it 
sung as tenderly as by that great throng 
of people. | 7 

When I was a little boy they showed 
me a picture of a banyan tree and told 
me it would reach out its limbs and drop 
down and take root again. The church 
of Council was just like that; it just. 
reached out and dropped into the earth 
and rooted again. So with the Church 
of our God; believe it! It is to become 
a growth which shall cover the earth, 
and the church that does not reach out 
and have the missionary spirit, and the 
missionary purpose and the missionary 
zeal, has forgotten the mission of heaven 
on which it was sent into a sin-cursed 
world!. | 

Pretty soon I was at the headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, and there I opened 
a letter from my boy. Don’t you know 
I used to be up in Nebraska and down 
in the northeast corner of Nevada (you 
omitted that) in the gold camps. And 
I was a carpenter and a minister and a 
lawyer. They harmonize pretty well. l1 
have worked at the law and the carpenter 
work during the week and preached the 
gospel on Sunday, I have had no help 
from anybody. But I wrote my boy: “I 
thought you were up in Nebraska doing 
good work. I shall be with you next 
Sabbath day and you shall have help!” 
The Salt Lake people once in a good 
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while do a woita thing as well as once in 
a while a bad thing, and they put in my 
hands some money and said: “ You will 
pretty soon have a call from Nebraska; 
take this money and have it on hand.” 
And so it was} soon I was riding in the 
stage over a smooth road and the flow- 
ers were blooming on the way; and when 
I got to the camp (you must excuse a 
little egotism—I have to tell it once in a 
while), there I saw myself announced in 
a public place (in a saloon it was) as “A 
Big Gun froim Salt Lake City Will 
Preach! Everybody Come! the 
Boosters Come!” I have been in all the 
public places,—that means the saloons; I 
am never afraid to go where I behave 
myself. I ‘zo where God sends me. i 
saw all the machines where the men 
gamble. I said to the boys, ‘We are to 
have worship on Sunday.” “ Yes, we'll 
come! Don't you worry about us!” 
And so on the Sabbath day, there were 
as many people as the school-house 
would hold; saloon keepers and gamblers 
came; and old Jack Wheatland, who mar- 
ried in this fashion: ‘“‘ And God AI- 
mighty pronounce you man and wife,”— 
had the worst saloon in the camps,—and 
I told them about the Father's love, and 
I did not say ** You wandering boy!” 
I said * We are all wandering and we all 
want to come back to the Father.’ Oh, 
the boy’s heart melts when you tell him 
about the Father’s love! Oh, such a 
tender response that time! <And_ they 
said: “We'll have a church; well build 
a house of God; and we'll do the most 
of it ourselves... And when I was held 
up in the wash-out I drew up a plan of 
a church which I would like to see up 
there, and it was to cost $3,000, and I 
sent it back, and they sent me word they 
were going to build after my plan. They 
said: “We can raise pretty near $3,000.” 
Oh, the boys! They come from _ high 
schools, and colleges and universities. A 
boy's heart can be teuched. Tempted? 
Falling? Why not?, Far away from the 
benediction of a father’s love; far away 
from a mother’s tenderness and The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” There is the 
saloon, the gambling hell, and the house 
of shame, and all the agencies of sin and 
Satan, and no church! Why shouldn’t 
the boy fall? Don’t you know that light- 


ning up there goes zig-zag? They say 


the air meets resistance and it is turned 
aside and becomes zig-zag. I saw a 
cloud hanging over Salt Lake City so 
heavily charged with electric power that 
it sent a bolt Straight across the valley— 
one red hot bolt! The young man never 
goes straight fawn to wickedness, he is 


restrained be the home and the love and 


the benediction he finds there. But send 
him out into the camps where he finds 
nothing but Satan and sin. Tell me! 
Tell me if it is strange the poor boy is 
so tempted by sin that he plunges soon 
straight down into hell and nothing can 
save him but the gospel of our God. 

The question before this beloved so- 
ciety is “‘ Shall the boys have the gospel 
of our Lord which shall save them from 
sin and from the loss of all things and 
the destruction of character?” 

One thing more. You hear a great 
deal said about the education of the men. 
They had a meeting one night in the 
camp. Forty men from college; but they 
had forty others who were not as well 
educated. The university—that the 
morning dawn where he learns a little 
science, a little philosophy and a little 
history,—but these years in the desert 
where he has been studying by a broader 
guage; where he has faced death with the 
breath of the desert; he knows its low 
moan; to suffer in the canon alone be- 
cause duty calls him; he knows that lad- 
der,—love, duty, loyalty, destiny,—and 
he knows what it is to have his compan- 
ion fall at his side, and he builds a little 
fence about him and moves on to the 
call of duty. He is the man who grad- 
uates in the university of the wilderness. 
He is the man with the large outlook 
who asks the missionary not for some 
delicate essay full of its negations, but 
who asks in sound soberness, “Is there 
an eternal Father who gives to His chil- 
dren an eternal hope? 
lasting arm in which weary man may lie 
down and rest?” And our missionary 
is the man who preaches of Him who 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit: who preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed in the world, was received up 
into glory, and is coming again by and 
by when the elements will melt with fer- 
vent heat, to bring to Himself all those 
who accept the offer of salvation. So 
our missionary is the man who preaches 
the gospel of love. the gospel of hope, 
the gospel of eternal lite, unto those men 
who feel the need of it in their very souls. 
Over the trail he goes; up the canon he 
goes; the happiest man in the universe! 
The missionary of God, conscious at 
every ‘step of the presence of his Lord 
the Christ, and singing as he goes, 

I will go where Thou wilt have me go, 

dear Lord, 

Over mountain, or plain, or sea, 

I'll say what Thou wilt have me say, 

dear Lord, 

I'll be what Thou wilt have me be.” 


Is there an ever-— 
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ORGANIZING OUR CONGREGATIONAL FORCES FOR 


ADVANCE 


By Don O. SHELTON 


New York | 


AN plan of campaign for the advance- 
ment of Congregational home mis- 
sions, to be at all adequate in the present 
emergency, must include as one of its funda- 
mental purposes the systematic enlistment 
and training of all our forces. These forces, 
to be promptly organized and utilized, are 
the children and young people, the women 
and men of the churches. 
ENList ALL THE FORCES 
It seems reasonable to hope that as aridity 


has compelled widespread association of 


effort in several great western states, so the 
need of a home mission awakening and 


quickening will insure immediate and 


hearty and general co-operation on the part 
of all the people in our churches. Wesley’s 
well-known motto, slightly modified, ‘‘All 
atit and always at it,” methodically, may 
wisely be our battle-cry this new year. 

In the interest of this crusade we must 
aim to set at work our whole army of 
church members. The ultimate success of 
our home mission movement in this age 
depends on our ability to lead members of 
the churches to give personal thought and 
time and energy to the furtherance of this 

But are the classes just named reall 
forces? Yes, but to a large extent un- 
harnessed and unused. ‘The organizing 
touch is required to lead them into effective 
expression. For this essential task we may 
find an incentive in the fact that the age in. 
which we live is distinguished chiefly as one 
in which tremendous forces were compre- 
hended and directed to do the work which 
they were always inherently capable of do- 
ing. In our denomination is a force whose 
full co-operating strength is largely unde- 
veloped and unutilized. 

Always, one of the essential needs is a 
creative, organizing administration. This 
vast, inherently strong force is capable of 


doing all that needs to be done. It is our 
privilege to unlock it and afford it adequate 
means of expression. 
THe ADEQUACY OF A SIMPLE PLAN 

What is the organization required for ad- 
vance? Such only as will facilitate the 
effective doing of the work in hand. To 
organize effectively is to use means that 
will guarantee ends. Thorough organiza- 
tion implies neither the excess nor defect of 
machinery. It excludes all that blocks 
progress. It includes only that required for 
the largest productiveness. 

Any organized plan, to be highly effect- 
ive, must be in harmony with the most 
modern methods. Precedent should not 
direct in our present movements, unless the 
following of the precedent promises to in- 
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sure the highest present good. Ancient 
good is frequently present unwisdom and 
destructiveness. When a method becomes 


_ rutty it is presumably ineffective. Calhoun, 


replying to a speech made by Mr. Clay in 
the Senate, in which precedent had been 
quoted by Mr. Clay, said: ‘‘To legislate 
upon precedent is to make the error of 
yesterday the law of to-day.” Life insures 
growth. Where there is life there will be 
change. As much good sense may be 
shown in modernizing methods for further- 
ing missionary intelligence and obtaining 
missionary funds, as in the modernizing of 
business methods. No aspiring and suc- 
cessful business man to-day is working on 
precisely the plan and method which he 
used five or even two years ago. Hence 
the methods of a home missionary society 
must be such as will secure the end aimed 
at. However glorified by precedent, the 
method that fails to get the desired result 
to-day is worthless and can not be too 
quickly dropped. I am referring now 
chiefly to methods for the arousing and 
holding and augmenting of home missionary 
interest. | 

A COMMITTEE OF THREE IN Every CHURCH 

For the prompt organization of our forces 
there are reasons numerous and urgent: 

5 A wider and closer contact with its 
constituency is an imperative need of the 
Society. How is this to be secured and 
maintained? By bringing individual mem- 
bers of local churches into a close and re- 
sponsible relationship with the Society. 
‘‘Living movements,” as Cardinal Newman 
said, ‘‘do not come of committees.” Never- 
theless, great causes are strengthened and 
furthered by delegated co-operative effort. 
As one important step towards a closer 
affiliation between the Society and the 
churches there ought to be secured the 
appointment of three representative co-op- 


erating members in each local church, one 


to represent the adult membership, one to 
represent the young people's society and 
one to represent the Sunday school. These 
three persons would be channels of com- 
munication between the Society and the 
local church. They would facilitate the dis- 
tribution of literature, promote the system- 
atic study of home missions, and co-operate 
with their pastors in securing intelligent and 
regular giving. 


I covet the enlistment and active co-oper- 
ation of the strong young business-men of 
the churches. 

It is of fundamental importance that the 
entire constituency of the Society be kept 


acquainted with the great opportunities for 


extension before the Society and with its 
administrative affairs and financial needs. 
It is evident that such local co-operating 
committees of three, in regular communica- 


tion with the Society, would foster a deep- 


ening and increasingly fruitful interest in 
home missions. By such means we would 
rapidly multiply propagandists. 
CULTIVATE THE SMALL GIVER 

2. A second pressing reason for this 
simple, but thorough, form of organization 
is the necessity of securing at once the help 
that can be given by the vast army of small 
givers. While many members of our 
churches are unable to give largely, yet they 
are willing to give something. Their small- 
er offerings, if made systematically, would 
in the aggregate be sufficient to make pos- 
sible a new and grander era in denomina- 
tional home mission history. This vast 
army of smaller givers can be reached and 
enlisted by means of the three co- Operating 


| members in each local church. 


‘The immediate enlistment of all the mem- 
bers of the churches in this way is made 
necessary by the fact that the income of the 
Society ought to be increased one-third at 
once. We ought never to be satisfied until 
we raise it to the highest point it has ever 
reached and then we ought not to be satis- 
fied. Just now we have reason to be pro- 
foundly grateful for the increase in contri- 
butions of $70,500 over last year, but we 
must press on for a steady advance. The 
income of the Society must be heaved out 
of the rut it has been in for so many years. 
Have not our ideas of what a home mission 
crusade ought to be, been altogether too 
small and conventional and inadequate? 
We must re-introduce the heroic note and 
and put into the work initiative and audacity, 
and cultivate the active interest, not only 
of those able to give largely, but also of the 
much large number of those whose smaller 
gifts would be a strong reinforcement to the 
treasury. 

These, therefore, are two leading reasons 
for the prompt and thorough reorganization 
of our forces in the Sunday schools, in the 
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young people’s societies and in the adult 


membership: 1. Secause of the need of 
a comprehensive campaign for the enliyht- 
enment of all the people of the churches as 
to the preSent unexcelled opportunities in 
America tor further Christian tnittative 
and conquest. 2. Because knowledge 
promotes interest and deepening interest 


augments gifts. 


Wherever there is a lack of concern for 


out home mission cause I am convinced 
that it is owing, not so much to prejudice or 
opposition, as to insufficient knowledge of | 


need and opportunity. 
A Continuous EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
NEEDED 
Nothing else seems to be more needed 
than a wide-spread, persistent educational 
propaganda. Knowledge creates interest. 
Interest impels to active co-operation. It is 


not the sporadic, intermittent, fitful, anec- 


dotal, annual appeal that builds up an intel- 


ligent and a contributing constituency. 
There is required rather the unfolding of the 


primary truth that unselfish serving of 
others is a leading mark of the Christian 


character; and also’ the clear and more 


systematic and methodical presentation to 
all the people of the churches of the fact 
that unexampled opportunities for evangel- 
istic, pastoral labors and the founding of 
churches are now presented in this country. 

No doubt most of us recognize the year 
just closed and the one just entered on as 
crisis years in the work of this noble Society. 
By the generous aid of a large number of 
devoted Christian people financial wreckage 
was averted last year. It is imperative now 
that we act quickly and heartily and unan- 
imously and in an intensely methodical and 
practical way. 

This broad policy that has been outlined 
at this annual meeting, this constitution that 
has been adopted,—of what worth are they ? 
They are valuable as time tables and balast- 


ed steel rails are valuable in the railroad 
service, but of little consequence without 
power and a high objective in the organiza- 
tion possesing them. | 

The tug and stress of the work will begin 
when the convention ends. This cause is to 
be made highly effective only by prayerful, 
intelligent and enthusiastic actzom on the 
part of a great multitude of people. 

Now, by faith in God, by quick aggressive- 
ness, and by an immediate mobilization of 
all our forces, we have it in our power not 


only to prevent disintegration but to insure - 


the dawning of a brighter denominational 
home mission day. | 

Looking out on the future I am optimistic 
because I am confident that in our churches 
there are many thousands of loyal, faithful, 
self-sacrificing men and women, whose 
hearts are in unison with the will of their 
Master. And Iam hopeful, too, because if 
we are obedient to the Word and Spirit of 
our Lord we shall have his constant guid- 
ance and co-operation. ‘He that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit; for without me ye can do 
nothing. Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit,and that your 
fruit shall remain, that whatsoever ye shall 
ask of the Father in my name, He may give 
it you.” (John XV: 5. 16.) 

But we must show our faith by the wisdom 
and energy and thoroughgoingness of our 
works. We shall not have a home mission 
advance unless it is fore-planned, unless it 
is sought for, unless it is wrought for. The 
members of our churches are numerous 
enough, and loyal enough, and responsive 
enough to the calls of opportunity and duty, 
‘to make possible a steady forward home 
mission movement. | It is our privilege to be 
equal to the need of the hour by promptly or- 
ganizing all our forces for a steady ad- 
vance. 
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THE UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES OF OUR CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCHES IN THE CHILDREN 


Hartford, 


HE THEME for this afternoon is ‘‘The 


Undeveloped Resources of Our 
Churches." We Congregationalists have 


great resources of power, of which we are 


justly proud. Wecan and must develop 
and use them. We are here to inquire how. 

_In the four addresses of the afternoon we 
shall cover the whole field only as the chil- 
dren, the young people, the men and the 
women include all the brain power, cul- 
ture, wealth and institutional strength of 
the denomination. 

I am to speak of ‘‘Our Undeveloped 
Resources in the Children.” This is the 
greatest theme of the four, for it includes 
them all. If we can win and hold the chil- 
dren, we have the young people, the men, 
and the women, and Iam so much of an 
optimist that I think it can be done. 

I will state what I want to say in three 
propositions and then endeavor to illus- 
trate and prove them. | 

. The children of the vicinity of our in- 
dividual churches constitute the real Home 
Mission field of each church. We shall win 
the grown-ups of this country for Christ 
only as we win the children of individual 
communities. | 

2. The children are the source of the 
church’s growth, and from them must 
come its force of future workers. 

. The children can be won and trained 
fot service, and the one institution by 
which it can be done is the Sunday school. 

Now to prove these three Proponitions, I 
want tosay: | 

first: That the church to-day does grow 
from the Sunday school and has done so 
for thirty years. A careful student has es- 
timated that four-fifths of the increase of 
the church comes from the Sunday school. 
This is our experience with the Sunday 
school as an institution, only partly estab- 
lished in the esteem of the church, and only 
partially developed and used. 


By Rev. Henry H. KeEtsey 


Connecticut 


Second: We are in the beginning of an 
era of Sunday school development. Some 
call it ‘‘The Sunday School Age.” The sub- 
ject of the religious education of children 
has now the attention of all thinkers. Sun- 
day school workers are getting out of the 
rut of conventionalism. The Toronto Con- 
vention is declared to have been as differ- 
ent from the Denver Convention as day- 
light is from darkness. This change 
marked the progress of but three years. 
The progress and results of organized Sun- 
day school work are most gratifying 


wherever live and up-to-date men are at - 


the head of the work. Wearein the first 
year of anew advance in world conquest. 


REV. H. H. KELSEY 
Hartford, Conn. 
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effort for such a church to die. 
genius of a minister to prevent its growth. ° 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCHES '| tes 


We are just finding out that there is but 
one way to succeed and that is by winning 
the children to Christ and training them 
for Christian service. 

Thirds The opportunity of the churches 


is clearly revealed by these four facts: 


1. Our Protestant churches have or 
may have practically the entire Protestant 


- population between five and fourteen years 


of age in their hands; except in rare in- 
stances all Protestant parents prefer to 
have their children in some Sunday school. 
If they are not sent voluntarily, a sympa- 
thetic call can easily secure their attend- 
ance. 

That is, we can havethe children if we 
really want them and will really go after 
them. | 

2. These children are usually Com- 
mitted to us for their religious instruction, 
with the sympathetic help, or at least the 
good will of their parents. They all want 
to have their boys and girls helped to be 
good men and women. In most instances 
they depend entirely upon the Sunday 
school for their, religious education and 
training. | 
3. We have these children during 
the years of impression. Their characters 
are being molded and set during these 
formative years before adolescence. 

4. We have these boys and girls in 
our care until they are well into the adoles. 
cent period when they decide the question 
of their religious life. If they leave the 
school, they do so because they have de- 
cided to cut free from the church. If they 
remain, it is because they have decided to 
be Christians and to join the church and 


‘stand by it. 


Fourth: The churches which have the 
best Sunday schools, the churches in which 


the Sunday school has the place the im-. 


portance of its work demands,are uniformly 
growing churches. | : 
There may be here and there an excep- 
tion. It is possible that a pastor.may not 
use his opportunity, or that a Sunday 
school may be attached to a partially par- 
alyzed church; but it takes a good deal of 
It takes a 


In his recent book Dr. Rainsford says: — 
‘‘T have already said that the chief re- 
sult of our work on the East side here in 


New York was that we got hold of the 
young. I emphasize this because my ex- 
perience leads me to feel strongly that the 
way toreach a neighborhood is to reach 
the children. I donot think a man’s min- 
istry ina district begins to tell until the 


end of ten years; that is, until the children - 


he has taken hold of as little fellows begin 
to reach young manhood and womanhood. 
So if I were asked how to reach a neigh- 
borhood, I should say, ‘Get hold of the 
young—the chi/dren.’”’ 

President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of 
Union Theological Seminary, recently said 
to his students, looking back upon his 
twenty years’ pastorate: 

‘‘ITf what I know now I had known years 
ago I -ould have made my church five-fold 
stronger. If I could live it all over again 
I would try to do more fur the Sunday 
school. I didn’t begin to conceive how to 
use my school. Pastors too often let the 
Sunday school go.” | 

I have made a careful study of Year 
Books recently and have discovered some 
very interesting facts. For example: I 
found that the Disciples of Christ gained 
in the years 1890-1904, g2 per cent; and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church gained 45 per 
cent. Our gain was 28 per cent. This 
was not so very discouraging when I found 


that the Baptists had gained but 27 per 


cent and the Methodists but 26 per cent. 

Then I looked up the Sunday School 
statistics of these denominations and here 
I found a record to make us think. 

In the ten years, 1894-1904, the Disciples 
of Christ gained 2,104 churches, 370,965 
members and 179,013 in their Sunday 
schools. | 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
years (1593-1903) gained 890 churches, 202,611 


members and_ 120,988 in their Sunday 
schools: 

The Methodists in the years 1894-I905 
gained 2,343 churches, 161,161 members, 
and 68,776 in their Sunday schools. 


The Presbyterians in the years 1893- 


1903 gained 546 churches, 198,911 members, 
and 136,628 in their Sunday schools. 

We Congregationalists in the years 1894- 
1904 gained 494 churches (taking out the 
statistics of Hawaii), 83,857 members and 
Jost 14,940 in our Sunday schools. 

Other denominations have not gained in 
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Sunday school enrollment as much as in 
church membership, but they have all 
gained; we actually lost. 


In 1890 we had 106,887, more in Sunday | 


school than in churches; in 1904 we had 
4,401 Zess. We lost 5,482 in 1904. 

Ilooked up the record of a few states, 
thinking I might locate the ere. I 
found it general. | 

New York in ten years gained 13 
churches and 6 1054 members and lost 3,480 
in Sunday schools. 

Illinois in ten years gained 35 churches 
and 7,849 members, and lost 1,961 in Sun- 
day schools. 

Ohio in ten years lost 4 churches, gained 
4,570 members, and lost 235 in Sunday 
schools. | 

Massachusetts in ten years gained 22 
churches, 7,157 members and gained 2,835 
in Sunday schools. 

Connecticut in ten years gained 15 
churches and 3,2:2 members and lost 2,641 
in Sunday schools. 

Tell me, friends, is there any future for 
a church that is losing her constituency of 
children and young people and is confes- 
sedly failing to win adults through conver- 
sion ? In 1904, 2, 306, or 39 per cent of all our 
churches; in 1905, 41 per cent, received not 
a single new member on confession. Breth- 
ren, this situation is worse than simply 
alarming; itisawful. In all our great de- 
nomination, justly proud of its schools and 
colleges, we have but twelve Sunday 
schools of 1,000 or more members and that 
counting in mission schools, home depart- 
ments and cradle rolls and only 113 schools 
having 500 or more members! 

We are here for. plain speech—let me 
speak plainly. We have some of the ‘finest 
Sunday schools that can be found any- 
where, and in no department of,church work 
are there more devoted workers or is there 
more effective work done, but I ask you to 
judge whether I a eaul the truth when I 
Say: 

1. That the hajbrity of the 
schools in our Congregational Churches are 
managed conventionally as aregular part 
of the machinery of the church. And any 


church or department of a church, or any 


other enterprise that is managed conven- 
tionally lacks life, lacks enthusiasm, is un- 


progressive; and a Sunday school so man- 


MISSIONARY 


aged holds its own with difficulty. There 


must be life and enthusiasm in any institu- 
tion that interests and holds cniléren and 
young people. | 

2. Wetry to takecare of our own chil- 
dren rather than the children of the com- 
munity. The typical Congregational 
Church wants to be a church of the best 
families in town. It wants intellectual 
preaching. These ideas we inherit. We 
do not instinctively, without some compel- 
ling necessity or astrenuous effort, limber 
up for action and set out to wina commun- 
ity for Christ. Therefore, we do not try 
to get other children into our Sunday 
schools. This is why we have so few large, 
popular Sunday schools. We scarcely hold 


our own, and we are bringing into the 


church and its service only a fraction of 
our own young people. : 

3. In the endeavor of the last ten years 
to improve our Sunday schools we have be- 
gun at the wrongend. We have tried to 
make ‘our schools better by making the 
lessons harder. We have tried to make 
both teachers and scholars do more work 
before we had awakened in them more in- 
terest in the school. If you try to make 
the lessons harder before you have 
awakened a new enthusiasm, you will make 
your school smaller every time. And that 
is just what we have done. I did it till I 
Saw my mistake. We ministers have done 
excellent work in many cases in catechism 


and nurture classes, but in these we reach 


only a few of the better children of the 


school. The nurture class, necessary and 


efficient as it is, at the best cares only fora 
selected few. 


4. But the trouble is deeper bean conven- © 


tionality of management or defective 
courses of lessons. The real trouble is in 


the place the average Sunday school has in 


the esteem of the church. In how many 
Congregational churches does the Sunday 
school have as much official recognition 
and official attention asthe choir? Which 
is most essential to the church’s life? I am 
not to criticise choirs, or the churches for 
having choirs and good ones, but, brethren, 
listen: Where does the church’s increase 
come from? What institution in any 
church is essential to its life? Why dothe 
churches think they must have good music? 
To please the aesthetic taste of adult Chris- 
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tians. And we spend our money for that, 


and the deacons and committee men look 


out for that. Yes, and how much money 
does the average church spend for the 
maintenance of its Sunday school? How 
many churches by any official action show 


that they appreciate the value of a boy? 
_ The deacons are very glad to welcome him 


into church membership, if he is a good 
boy. But in how many churches is there a 
place for the normal boy, bubbling over 


with fun and excess of energy? How many 
boards of church officials show any appre- 


ciation of the critical years of adolescence 
and study to meet that crisis in the life of 
both boys and girls so that they may be 
then. held and made to love the church, be- 
cause it provides for them so much help 
and pleasure? 

Just then ‘s the time we lose them, and 
is it difficult to see why? Let something 
be wrong in the choir gallery, or the pul- 
pit, and somebody gets busy. But how 
many boards of trustees hold special meet- 
ings to discuss the inefficiency of the Sun- 


day school and to plan and provide for do- , 


ing the utmost that the church can do to 
win every child of the neighborhood not 
cared for by other churches, and to interest 
every boy and girl and hold them as young 
men and young women in the service of the 
church? 

Friends! We need not tia them—we can 
win and hold them and we shall when the 
churches wake up and give attention to 
this business. 

It is the old Congregational way to think 
that religion is an affair of adult life, and 


‘we have aimed the endeavor of our 
churches at the adult Christian. The 
work of the Sunday school has been and is 


still too often looked down upon as un- 
worthy the devotion of strong, brainy, cul- 
tured men and women. The only way we 
can get teachers and Sunday school work- 
ers in most cases is to enlist boys and girls 


of the high school age, and that almost by 


compulsion. The Sunday school gets on as 
it can in the average church, pays its own 
bills, gets its own workers as’ it can, and 
usually does its work in rooms designed 


. primarily for other uses. This institution 


which brings in four-fifths of her member- 
ship, this agency by which the church can 
in a generation win and transform a com- 


munity, too often does its work without 
the support of the brains and money and 
care even of the best people in the congre- 
gation. 

Have I overdrawn Lhe picture? If this is 
not the trouble, where is it? Something 
is wrong, that weshould. produce and ex- 
hibit such a record of failure as we are now 
doing. 

Does some one say there are fewer chil- 
dren in our Congregational families than 
there were twenty years ago? I reply that 
there are not fewer children in our coun- 
try. In towns and cities all over the coun- 
try the capacity of the public schools is 
being increased; doubling in many in- 
stances. 

Our country is not short of boys, and is 
not going to be. But itis short of Chris- 
tian men and will be if wedo not win these 
boys to Christ. How rarely do we see the 
transformation of unsaved men! But we 


can make Christian boys, and the boys are 


here, thousands of them, somebody’s boys, 
if not the sons of our deacons. 

To justify my optimism, let me give you 
an experience. I know somewhat intimate- 


ly a church in a conservative New England | 


City, a down town church, whose pastor, 
because the children about his church 
seemed to be mostly foreigners, whom he 
could not get into his Sunday school, sadly 
concluded that he must be content to min- 
ister to a procession of adults. Eighteen 
months ago he secured an assistant who 


‘knew how to manage a Sunday school and 


the two went at the problem and this is 
the record. In eighteen months the en- 
rollment has changed from 566 to 1,050. 
The average attendance has increased from 


271 in Ig04, to nearly 500, and the offer- 


ings for, benevolence increased four fold. 
These 500 are most all of them under 
twenty-five years. The adult classes are com- 
paratively small. Note what else has hap- 


pened. The morning congregations began 


to increase till now it is about one-third 


larger than a year and a half ago; and the 


number of devoted workers in the church 


who take responsibility has more than 


doubled, and the finances have come up, 
and everything has come up except the car- 
pet, which must come up before it is worn 
to shreds. In these eighteen months 145 
have been added to the church, and of the 
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$2 received on confession, 59 were young 
people from the Sunday school. 
The real problem of home missions is not 


the prodlem of a few thousand more dol- 


lars with which to help feeble churches and 
support a few more missionaries. The real 
lack is of life and enthusiasm in the indi- 
vidual church. The church that is winning 
the children of its community and holding 
the interest of its young people and train- 
ing them in service will have life and en- 
thusiasm. To winthe young life of this 
country to Christ is to solve the real prob- 
lem of home missions and to our shame 
we have to face the fact which our Year 
Book publishes to the world, that we are 
not doing it. 

Professor Graham Taylor in a recent let- 
ter says: 

There seems to be a terrible sump | in 
church work throughout the cquatry, with 
here and there a notable exception.” | | 

If you find a church that is ‘ slump- 
ing,’ simply marking time or losing 
ground, go look up its Sunday school; go 
find out how much interest the officers of 
the church take i in the life and interests of 
the boys and girls. I venture to say that 
in forty-nine out of every fifty cases of 
such stand-still or decaying churches you 
will find that its Sunday school is conven- 
tional, sleepy, out- of-date, trying to eppst 
apart from the interest and fostering ‘care 
of the church. | 

Why do our communities give such intel- 
ligent care for the public schools? Because 
in them are our future voters, fathers, 
mothers, citizens. ‘The public schools are 
transforming a generation of alien Italians, 
Slavs and Polacks into Americans. At 
the present showing; our churches are not 
only not attempting to make Christian 
fathers, mothers, citizens, of these; we are 
failing to hold in the church our own, and 
I repeat the assertion that we need not 
fail. | 

But this is a home missionary meeting 
and you have given us a Sunday school ad- 
dress. Yes; for brethren, we fail in home 
missions if we failin our Sunday schools. 
The new organization will avail nothing if 
we lose the young life from the churches. 

Brethren, I am bold—this is the biggest 
subject onthis whole program. We have 


been asking how we can win to Christ the 
foreigner? How save ourcities? How win 
the people of these new empires in the 
west? How preserve the spiritual vigor of 
old New England? How christianize 
America? How? Win her children to 


Christ and train them for Christian service. | 
There is no other way. There is no other 


agency by which it can be done but the 
Sunday school, andit has got to be done in 
your church, in every church; and z¢ can 
be done, and we must doit,and we must 
do tt now. 

There may bea pastor or Sunday school 
worker here who says: I, believe all you 
say, but tell ushow todoit. That is easy, 
Here are six practical suggestions: 

1. Organize the Sunday school. It isn’t 
half done in most instances. 

2. Modernize the Sunday school. Don't 
begin with the lessons by making them 
harder; begin by making the school more 
interesting. 

3. Get enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is fire ;and 
fire makes steam; and steam is power; and 
power makes things go. . 

4. Use choirs of boys and girls. They beat 
your paid, quartette by 200 percent. Use 
both. The Junior choir will bring out to 
church both the children and the parents 
and adda new element of interest to the 
service. 

5. Work fora big school. Yes; work for 
a big schoolin every church. Go for the 
other children; and you will get some 
every time. 

6. Get the deacons and society's commit- 
tee and allthe church at it. Make them 
see that this is the big and only thing doing. 


Say: If you knew that a rich vein of © 


ore lay between ten and fifteen feet below 


the surface and that the riches of a great 


mine were there, would you spend your 
time and money in sinking a shaft 100 or 
tooo feet? 

The undeveloped resources of the 

church's life and power lie near the sur- 
face in the children under fifteen years of 
age. 
, Success? Why, it is just as sure as that 
you try—if you doit with heartiness, and 
with the Master’s love for men and chil- 
dren. 
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OUR UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES — THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


By Rev. Ernest Bourner ALLEN 


E ARE duly warned by the work 
confronting us that this is not a 
time for fireworks, but for the 

massing of facts, the declaration of prin- 
ciples, 


THE UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES 
How to get the most out of everything 
is the problem of life. The capitalist 
seeks to keep all his money at work. 
The manufacturer utilizes the wastes of 
production to increase the output. 
Scientific experts are investigating the 
wastes of society. They declare that we 

are great spendthrifts of vital forces. 
We know little as yet about using the 
forces of nature. Suppose we could har- 


- ness a ton of hay and an hour of sun- 
shine. 


Chemists say there is enough 
power in a single acre of grass to drive 
all the mills and steam cars in the world 
if it could be concentrated upon the pis- 
ton rod of an engine. Scientists say 
there is enough energy in less than fifty 
acres of sunshine to run all the machin- 
ery of the world if it could be concen- 
trated. There is electricity enough in 
sky and mountain to shatter a ship at a 
touch or to shake a continent. 

Up in Northern Michigan on _ the 
shores of Portage lake there are tons of 
reddish. sand. That sand is from the 
rocks crushed in the stamp mills, then 
washed by the water to secure the free 
copper that falls to the bottom of the 
pans. 
color the sand. ‘ It is not released and se- 
cured by the water-washing. No eco- 
nomical processes for saving it are now 
known. Any man who can invent an 
economical method of extracting it will 
win fame and fortune for himself and 
others. 

We are making progress though there 
are vast areas of undeveloped territory 
everywhere in the universe. There are 
100,000,000 acres of swamp land in the 
United States. Three-fourths of it has 


been surveyed. Now it is proposed to 


drain and reclaim it. Health and harvest 


will be multiplied. 7,000,000 acres in the 


everglades of Florida will be bright with 
life. The famous Dismal Swamp will be 
no more! 

The everglades of many a life, the dis- 
mal swamp of debt into which we seem 
and only seem to be passing, will yet be 


reclaimed by wholesome irrigation. Let 
us survey the bogs. It is ‘necessary and 
not discouraging. Let us dig deep 


ditches of opportunity and let in the sun- 


and the adoption of practical 


But there is enough copper left to. 


Sunday-school 


light of education. There are great 
things here to be saved and they are po- 
tential with mighty values. 

The farmer is breaking up his fallow 
ground. Chemistry and common sense 
have taught him the rotation of crops. 
The scientist has told him how to draw 
nitrogen from the air, and transmit it tn 
the form of nitrates through plant life 
into the wasted soil, till harvests are 300 
per cent. greater and a continent has been 
added to the food-producing area of the 
world! 

In the realm of spiritual dynamics the 
problem is really solved. It is possible 
to harness divine power to human lives. 
The divine husbandman can break up, re- 
claim, renew all fallow or forsaken 
ground in the church and world. The 
nitrate is near to replenish wasted acres, 
secure prodigious harvests and increase 
the area providing the bread of life, by 
continental additions. We ought to be 
as eager, persistent, and heroic in our 
endeavor to develop the vast latent en- 
ergy of the Kingdom as the farmer, the 
capitalist or the chemist, in his realm. 
Ours is neither a problem of power or of 
poverty but of waste and undeveloped 
values. We need a prophet of values 
who shall show us the “acres of dia- 
monds” at our door. We need an in- 
ventor of christian policies which shall 
enable us to use what we have to do 
what we ought. Once let the tremendous 


resources God has left in our church be 


fairly developed, the biggest taskof mis- 
sions in Chicago or Cathay, in America 
or the universe, will never lack for men 
or money. May God help us to find the 
way! 

THE OF NUMBERS 

What are the facts which give us hope 
and light? 

There are 5,000,000 young people in the 
various young people’s and kindred or- 
ganizations of the churches to-day. They 
constitute 28 per cent. of the member- 
ship. We count as young people all un- 
der the 23rd year. That means that an 
army of 100,000 must be recruited every 
week to keep the ranks full. The 
churches. are enrolling approximately 
30,000 young people and 65,000 in the 
every seven days. No 
matter what mistakes we have made in 
the past, here is our work to grip this 
tremendous opportunity. Some of this 
army of 100,000 are coming week by week 
into your society. | 

Our young people num- 
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ber 163,000. We dnlist 3,200 per week, 
450 per day, to keep the ranks full up to 
the 23rd year. We enroll 13,000 more in 
the Sunday-school. For this army in 
what Joseph Cook called the “‘ teachable 
twenties ” there must be a vast, unending 
campaign of education. Multitudes are 
in their “tender teens.” Life is in the 
gristle and we can shape it. By and by 
it will be in the bone and you must 
break it to change it. 

We cannot too often repeat certain 
current and commonly accepted facts 
based upon wide inquiry and the results 
of the newer psychology and pedagogy. 
Our educators seem to be aroused to 
their meaning more than the church it- 
self. With far different meaning than 
when he spoke to Judas we may hear our 
Lord crying: “What thou doest, do 
quickly.” The vast majority of all who 
are now 22 years old will be dead in 30 
years. There are about three genera- 
tions on the stage at a time. One is in 
training and holds the future. Another 
is in service and makes the present. One 
is moving out and represents the past. 
Each generation in service must seek to 
evangelize and educate its own genera- 
tion. Failure to do it endangers the 
present and disastrously mortgages the 
future. | 

Over 90 per cent. of the evangelical 
church members in Ametica were con- 
verted before they were 23. Only 2 per 
cent. of those who pass that age are ever 
converted. The most frequent age for 
conversion is 16 in girls and 17 in boys. 
The age of greatest religious interest 
rises from IO years to 12, reaches its ze- 
nith at about 15, then steadily decreases 
to 24, save for a slight reaction at 19.) 
The age of conversion follows nearly the 
same lines of fluctuation. 

In other words, the period when. we 
reach our children and youth is identical 
with the period when the habits of life 
are formed. We know that this is true 
of habits of body, brain, language and 
work, but we have not begun to measure 
its meaning in the realm of missionary in- 
terest and giving. The heroic and 
imaginative age is on in youth. No pic- 
tures of life can so clearly and compre- 
hensively satisfy this craving as the story 
of missionary endeavor and motive. 
What are we doing to meet it?. Here are 
instincts and impulses ripening in logical 
and chronological order. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at its flood, leads on” 
to missionary conquest, if proper objects 


are provided; omitted, we spend our days . 


in the “shallows and miseries’ of debt 
and indifference. President Coucher is 
right, therefore, when he declares: 
“Young people must be the prime ob- 
jective in the world’s evangelization, for 
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during youth, if ever, the foundations of 
a christian life are laid, and the trend of 
greatest usefulness determined.” 

Great leaders are developed in youth. 


From Samuel to the Baptist, from the 
Christ to the leaders to-day, it has been 


true. The church must look after its 
boys and men as never before. From 
one-third to one-fourth of our church 
members are boys and men; two-thirds 
to three-fourths are girls and women. 
In general the men hold the money and 
the women do the work. If we could 
transpose situation our debts 
and duties would be fulfilled to-morrow. 
The campaign must not only reach the 


boys and men, but train them in the - 


habits of correct, christian stewardship. 
It will take more than an annual sermon, 
more than a daintily printed booklet, 
more than a comparison with annual 
American chewing gum _ expenditures, 
more than convention. resolutions, to do 
it. It is heart-aching, back-breaking, 
blood-sweating work. It must begin— 
begin, mark you—in every. christian 
home. It must be reinforced by every 
Sunday-school teacher and every pulpit. 
It must have a plan. 

There are to-day $25,000,000,000 in the 


hands of church members in America. 


It will amount to $50,000,000,000 in twenty 
years. In thirty years the vast majority 
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of the people who hold this wealth in encouraging your C. E. society?” Out 


trust from God will be dead. Shrouds 
have no pockets. The christian or non- 
christian youth of to-day will hold this 
vast treasure. What will they do with 
it? What are they being taught to do 
with it? Do they with lustful eyes re- 
gard it as their own, or the Lord’s? For 
the 90 per cent. awakened, converted and 
started in systematic co-operation with 
the church, the question is practically 
settled before they are 23. 

“ Childhood shows the man as morn- 
ing shows the day,’ said Milton. The 
first faint streaks of light do not make 
midday but they are its prophecy. To 
despise beginnings is to covet disaster. 
A two-cent dawn may make a thousand- 
dollar day. Two cents a week, a post- 
age stamp promise, would not only mean 
$165,000 a year for Home Missions from 
our Congregational young people but it 
would prophesy millions in a generation, 
with the growth of the idea of christian 
stewardship. Despising the day of small 
things may lead to bankruptcy to-mor- 
row. Waste of the littles has been a 
fault of a negligent church. 

So: strongly have others felt this that 
a distinguished college president recently 
declared: The incompetence of the 
church is more to be feared than the in- 
fidelity of the world.” The church and 
the home are responsible for the pres- 
ent conditions of missionary effort. We 
reap as we have sown. Upon home and 
church is laid the obligation to seek the 
conversion and development in christian 
character of every child, likewise “his 
efficient, personal co-operation with the 


church in world evangelization.” No 


parental obligation was ever abrogated 


by Christ and laid on the church. If 
christian homes fulfill their duty they 


will train intelligent missionary enthusi- 
asts, 


THE DuTY OF THE PASTOR AND CHURCH 


What have we been doing, brother pas- 


tor, to direct the vast forces of our 


youth? We have used them as a mine, 
and tried to get something out of them. 
We must use them as a Key, fit to un- 
lock our doors of opportunity. The 
fact is that much of the ignorance and 
indifference in Sunday-school and young 
people’s society to-day is simply the re- 
flex of the church and the pastor. . From 
them our youth have caught the mumps, 


the measles and the whooping cough of 


neglect. These things are ‘“ catching” 
and they reveal the company our youth 
are in. 

Take these facts, for example. It is 
only five years ago that Prof. Wells, of 
the Christian Endeavor World, sent out 
to over 1,800 pastors questions about 
young people’s work. ‘“ What plan,” he 


asked them, “have you for directing and 


of nearly 1,700 replying, 243 had some 
plan and 1,420 had no plan. If this ap- 
palling and indicting proportion holds 
in all our young people’s societies, then 
one-seventh have some sort of pastoral 
leadership, six-sevenths have none. The 
Congregational churches have 3,500 so- 
cieties. Their average membership is 46. 
Three thousand societies have no over- 
sight; 150,000 young people are doing 
something, blindly, where they ought to 
be encouraged and led to do large 
things. Herein may lie the reason that 
as Congregationalists our societies have 
lost one-fourth of their membership in 
six years. We cannot lay it to race sui- 
cide or the eruption of Vesuvius. 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, | 
But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” | 3 
Think of the tremendous reach of the 
influence when a youth is secured as a 
friend and leader in missionary service. 
Think how slight the weight which may 
throw the scales on the side of adequate 
evangelization. A breath of air may af- 
fect the destiny of a raindrop 2,000 miles 
away, but the word of a teacher may 
reach the remotest corner of the uni- 
verse. The vibrance of a child’s laugh- 
ter or the sound of a church bell may 
precipitate an avalanche, but a mother’s 
whisper or a pastor’s look may impel a 
youth to become a Whitman or a Living- 
stone, a Ward or a Pitkin. 3 
Where he got it I do not know; but I 
am glad that one of our twelve-year-old 
Sunday-school boys has this motto over 
his desk at home “ On to the ministry.” 
It worthily stands by the side of the girl- 
ish purpose of the noble sovereign, Vic- 
toria, when in youth they told her she 
would some day be queen. It was her 
soul’s awakening. “I will be good,” she 
said. Timothy and Paul, Moffatt and 
Mills, Spear and Mott, Hamlin and 
Neesima,—these all were called in child- 
hood or youth. It costs less and you get 
more to train a boy to love and give to 
missions than to try to subtract paleozoic 
pennies from the plethoric pocket-book of 
his penurious paternal progenitor! 
| A BUDGET oF PLANS 
No plan is a sure specific. It is not a 
panacea. Nor is it guaranteed to cure in 
30 days or money refunded. All plans 


wear out when merely schemes. They 


live when they grip fundamentals. They 
must be adapted to times and places. 
There will be many schemes: offered and 
exploited but we shall never get away 
from the fundamental need for teaching. 

The Lord’s Summons to seek and save 
the world; the christian’s personal Re- 
sponsibility for the work of evangeliza- 
tion; the principle of Stewardship in re- 
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lation to all wealth, power or ability; 
the strategic Opportunity of the times 
and of youth in this generation; the in- 
finite Resources of Him who sends us 
“forth to war”; the place of .Prayer in 
our strenuous endeavor; and the Vic- 
téry which is promised in the name of 
King Emmanuel. 


(1) We must enlarge the number and 


scope of our Mission Study classes. The 
campaign of education must never cease. 
The enrollment must include, several 


times before he is twenty, every youth in 


the church and school. Our war-cry 
must be, “Classes in every church; all 
our youth in a class every four years.” 


Every society should have two classes 


at least. The pastor should organize a 
third. Let him 
Rome widened her conquest she _ short- 
ened her sword. Close range work by 
the pastor will lead to conquest. I am 
at least as busy as the average, pastor, 
but I have had six classes in 'the last 
eighteen months. 
ers lead classes among the Juniors. 
Interest waits on information and action 
on direction. One interested man or 


woman can inaugurate a mighty cam- — 


paign. Are you interested? Will you 
lead? 

(2) We must increase the preparation 
and circulation of attractive literature. 
Much may be wasted. Not all seed gets 
into good ground. Some of it will be 
put under carpets. But any that gets on 
good ground brings immense fruitage. 
We dare to be as prodigal in sowing as 
the forces of evil. It is quite possible 
to be penny-wise and pound foolish. | 

Let us remember that an Ohio liquor 
dealer advised his associates to create 
appetite in the boys on the ground that 
nickels spent in this way would return 
in dollars later on. If we train our 
youth we cannot afford to be stingy with 
the supplies. Facts arouse feeling and 
feeling will crystallize into action. _ 

(3) Let us put the Home Missionary 
magazine, that arsenal of facts and in- 
spiration, into the hands of every pastor, 
the president of every Endeavor society, 
the chairman of every Missionary com- 
mittee, and of every Sunday-school 
superintendent. If we cannot induce 
them to take it, if the mission study 
class will not furnish it, if the society 


.. cannot get it, then let us donate it. 


(4) Let us have more missionary les- 
sons in the Sunday-school. They must 
be incorporated adequately in the Inter- 
national and all other lesson systems. 
Until we get them let us have quarterly 
Or more frequent presentation by the 
pastor or any competent leader. This 
might be made coincident with the of- 
fering for missions, in which the school 
should share. Missionary text os for 


remember ‘that when. 


Let Senior Endeavor-. 


Sunday-schools are now available. They 
are suggestive and helpful. We_ need 
more literature for instruction, informa- 
tion, inspiration. 

One text-book every school already 
possesses. Our Baptist brethren are 
right when they print this syllogism on 
their leaflet about Foreign Missions and 
the Sunday-school: 

“The Bible is the text-book of the 
Bible-school; the Bible is the text-book 
of missions; therefore the Bible-school is 
the place for teaching missions.” 

Over and over again let us declare that 
the Sunday-school is the church at work 
studying and teaching the Word. It is 
the place, therefore, as Dr. Capen well 
says, to teach about giving and to dignify 
it; to teach denominational duty; to fix 
habit in the right direction; to show 
that the largest results come through 
responsible agencies, such as our church 
Missionary Boards. All this implies the 
training of the teacher in these funda- 
mentals. 

(5) Let us have more sermon instruc- 
tion on the missionary fields, forces, 
needs and leaders to-day. That pastor 
is almost inexcusable who does not feel 
and cannot communicate the fire that 
burns in these things. The _ christian 
conquest of America is a tale of thrilling 
historic interest and prophetic with 
power. It is all right to preach about 
“Gladstone, the Christian Premier”; 
“Washington, the father” etc.; and 
“Lincoln, the savior of his country.” 
But we need as much at least to know 
of the Brainerds and Becks, the Wards 


and Whitmans, who have leavened the .- 


nation and saved the republic. Let other 
Brainerds read of Eliot as Martyn read 
of Brainerd and Pitkin of Martyn. We 
can make our churches familiar with the 
biographies of the builders. 

(6) Let 
story of the Iowa Band and their later 
worthy imitators. Why should these 
get out of print, out of mind, out of ser- 
vice? 

(7) Furthermore we must preserve 
and arouse our denominational con- 
sciousness. If we have a denominational 
mission we have a denominational duty. 
If we have a denominational duty we 
must preserve our consciousness. We 
have no more right to commit denom- 
inational suicide than to commit personal 
suicide,—indeed less right, for the effects 
would be fatal to far more people and 
interests. 


We must, therefore, make more of de- | 


nominational and missionary catechisms. 
We must see that suitable excerpts find 
place in our local church papers, calen- 
dars, year books. Stock cuts and mate- 


rial should be prepared, made accessible. 
A step in the right direction has been 
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made by many pastors. Recent valuable 
contributions on ‘“‘ Congregational Faith 
and Practice,’: by Dr. Anderson; and on 
*‘ Congregationalists: Who They Are, 
What They Do,” by Dr. Prudden, are il- 
lustrations in point, 

| | DIRECTION. 

We need (1) clear and repeated state- 
ments of the work which can be accom- 
plished by specific sums of money. 
(2) Suggestions as to the division of 
gifts will be useful. That is, if a given 
society can raise $10, let us have a sug- 
- gestion as to its division among the va- 
rious Boards based on their needs. 
(3) Let us enforce the fact that while 
it is right to give all we can to needy 
people in*San Francisco it is not right 
to starve home missionaries in Montana 
or Michigan. Sympathy and sense must 
walk hand in hand. 

(4) Some form of the Station plan of 
the American Board and of shareholding 
by the young: people’s societies or Sun- 
day-schools will be effective. With $50 
you can support, in a measure, a home 
mission field, have it assigned to your 
society, receive reports as to its condi- 
tion, become identified with its life, needs 
and progress. Two or more _ societies 
might be grouped together to raise this 
sum. | | 
(5) Smaller gifts can be applied to 
specific objects. Many societies could 
support a home missionary’s out-station. 
Some of these pioneer preachers have 


two or three remote and needy fields. 


where they preach, in addition to the 
central station where they live. (6) Some 
societies might give the cost of a horse 
or carriage or both; might pay the cost 
of repairs or of shoeing the horse, or of 
feeding him. Others could pay for a 
ton of coal, or more as needed. They 
might furnish the money to send a faith- 
ful missionary to the Association, or to 
provide him with books and papers. 
Where there’s a will to do, there’s a way 
to co-operate. | 

(7) In all this work the pastor must 
take the lead, advise with his young peo- 
ple, direct their plans and encourage 
their culmination. 
to do it next month, there would be 500 
societies and 2,500 young people enlisted 
in specific help for home missionary 
freedom and extension. 

EXPANSION. 

Finally, ought we not to keep alive in 
our churches the large and victorious 
faith of William Carey, enunciated in his 
historic appeal: 

“Expect great things from God; 
Attempt great things for God.” 

Let us ask for large and definite 
things in money. We need Congrega- 
tional christians, with hearts afire for 
God, to rally the rank and file by the in- 
spiration of great gifts. We need Con- 
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‘and to give account of it to 


If 500 pastors were. 


‘as I live. 
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gregational young people who here and 
now consecrate themselves to the splen- 
did life work of making money for the 
Kingdom. 

It will do us good to hear again and 
tell afar the testimony of Alpheus Hardy, 
of Boston. He was speaking to a Fra- 


ternity: at Amherst College, and this is 


what he said: | | 

“T am not a college man, and it was 
the bitter disappointment of my _ life 
that I could not be one. I wanted to go 
to college and become a minister; went 
to Phillips Academy to fit. My health 
broke down, and in spite of my deter- 
mined hope of being able to go on, at 
last the truth was forced on me that I 
could not. To tell my disappointment is 
impossible. It seemed as if all my hope 
and purpose and interest in life were de- 
feated. ‘I cannot be God’s' minister,’ 
was the sentence that kept rolling 
through my mind. | 

“When that fact at last became cer- 
tain to: me, one evening, alone in my 
room, my distress was so great that I 
threw myself flat on the floor. The 
voiceless cry of my soul was, ‘O God, I 
cannot be thy minister.’ Then there 
came to me as I lay 4 vision,—a new 
hope, a perception that I could serve God 
in business with the same devotion as 
in preaching, and that to make money 
for God might be my sacred calling. 
The vision of this service, and its nature 
as a sacred ministry, were so clear and 
joyous that I rose to my feet and with 
new hope in my heart exclaimed aloud,. 
*O God, I can be thy minister! I will 
go back to Boston, I will make money 
for God, and that shall be my ministry.’ 

‘From that time,’ continued Mr. 
Hardy, ‘I have felt myself to be as 
much appointed and ordained to make 
money for God as if I had been permitted 
to carry out my own plan and been or- 
dained to preach the Gospel. I am God’s 
man, and the ministry to which God has 
called me is to make and administer 
money for him, and I consider myself 
responsible to discharge _ministry 

im.’ 

Some of us may go home and lead our 
young people to make the same splendid 
resolve. We may put before them 
some such concrete consecrative purpose 
as this: | ‘ 

“God helping me, I will earn and give 
to the Lord all the money I can, as long 
It belongs to Him, and I want 
to be a good steward of what He gives 
me. I may not be able to spend all my 
time in direct work for Him, but I will 


try to support freely all others who can. 


If the Lord lets me handle a great deal 
of money, I will try to be proportionately 
generous and not give a dime where I 
should give dollars. With His help I 
will grow in the grace of giving as well 
as of living.” | 
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OUR UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES IN THE WOMEN 


GE THE CHURCHES 
By Mrs. A. G. West, Worcester, Mass. 


HERE is no record of a Woman's 
Missionary Society at Rome or 
Corinth in Paul’s day. Indeed we 

have reason to believe that the great 
“‘ Missionary to the Gentiles” might not 
have looked with approval upon such an 
organization. And yet nobody in all the 
centuries since has ever gone so straight 
to the heart of women’s missionary prob- 
lems as did St. Paul in his letters to the 
Roman and Corinthian Christians. He 
was not writing of missionary \problems, 
but of the needs of individual character; 
nevertheless, the eternal principle he 
laid down is just as true, and just as 
fundamental in the case of the Christian 
organization as in that of the individual 
life, the great underlying principle of a 
three-fold nature, compounded of the 
physical, the intellectual, and the spir- 
itual. It is with the resources of a three- 
fold womanhood that we have to do, a 
three-fold womanhood in missionary or- 
ganizations. 7 

I saw once a composite photograph of 
a college class of 200 girls. It was, nota 
group picture, but a single face, the typi- 
cal college girl of erect pose, self-reliant 
air, quiet dress of fashionable cut, fluffy 
hair rolled back from the face, the pic- 


ture of one _ individual college girl, 


though 200 different girls sat for the 
photograph. Exactly so with a woman’s 
missionary organization. It is a_ unit, 
with the identical features of the average 
Christian woman, all of her besetting 
weaknesses and every one of her splendid 
resources. The organization differs from 
the individual simply in the fact that its 
assets and liabilities are not the average, 
but the sum total of the twenty or two 
hundred sets of indiyidual assets. 

the wealth of the Congregational 
church in its woman power! Four hun- 
dred thousand women considerably above 
the nation’s average in inheritance and 
education, and every one of the 400,000 
standing for ten times as many units of 
force. Why ten times? Because, com- 
pared with the Oriental woman who lis- 
tened that long ago day on the Mount 
of Olives when Jesus told the talent par- 
able, it is a poor helpless creature to-day 
in this favored land that does not have 
at least ten talents at her command. 
_ We have grown into a habit of think- 
ing it modest and becoming to claim only 
one talent, or at most two. I defy any 
woman here to sit down and count her 
gifts on her fingers, and not find the fin- 
gers too few for the count. We have 


given a wrong meaning to the words “a 
gifted woman.” We shrink from apply- 
ing the name to ourselves, as if it car- 
ried self-praise. But suppose we think 
of the word in its true meaning, a woman 


whose life is full of blessings bestowed, | 


and who of us will not claim the adjec- 


tive? Out of our manifold blessings let 


us for a moment count those that are 
transferable, that carry the power to en- 
rich our neighbor’s life as well as our 
own. See how inspiring the list will be! 

To begin at the very lowest type of 
resource, dead metal, gold, silver, brass, 
things which Jesus told his first appren- 
tice band of missionaries they need not 
burden themselves with. In these days 
of national prosperity, there is not one 
of us but controls the spending of money. 
According to the recent summary in a 
Chicago daily, of the great benevolences 


of the past year, it was proved that a 
large share of the nation’s wealth is in 


the hands of women. The trouble with 
our disquieting account books is not that 
we handle so little money, but that we 
spend it with such idiotic inconsistency. 
Christian Stewards spending barely $1 in 
each $75 on distinctively Christian work! 
Who of us could face without a flush of 
mortification a classified list of our last 
years expenditures, the two classes 
headed respectively “ Per order of Con- 
science” and ‘“ Per order of Madam 
Grundy?” 

But money is far from being our only 


material endowment capable of being put 


to our neighbor’s service with a view to 
advancing the interests of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. We have guest chambers 
have books and pictures to send on er- 
that may receive an angel unawares. We 
rands of inspiration. Even the empty 
flour barrel has a missionary potentiality. 

A grade higher than dead material, 
come our physical endowments, ten tal- 
ents here, not counting the gray matter 
of the brain. How much power of this 
class goes to waste, either through over- 
sight or deliberate misuse! A story-tell- 
ing power that might make missionary 
history fascinating, resorts to silly gos- 
sip that dulls the sympathies of both 
speaker and listener. Fingers that might 
make a needle lift a missionary house- 
wife’s burden and set a woman free for 
higher task, shame themselves by sewing 
trifles not worth the thread wasted. An 
artistic hand, that could keep a frontier 


Sunday-school supplied with bewitching 


lesson charts, fritters away its skill on 
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dinner cards. A faithful New England > 
woman once said, “ We 


have no money 
to give, and I can’t talk in meeting, but 


I can tramp for. missions,” and effective 


service she rendered with. her conse- 
crated feet. The “Great Commission” 
to human lips was. simply “ Ye are my 


witnesses.” Witnesses are not expected 


to give the lawyer’s plea, nor the judge’s 
charge, but only to tell “what: great 
things the Lord hath done” 

The psychological effect upon an au- 


dience, of beauty of face or garments, 1s 
~ a topic never seen on a missionary pro- 
gramme. Is it wise to ignore it alto- 


gether, when one of the commonest ob- 


jections made to missionary work by the 


frankness of youth is “I don’t want any- 
thing to do with missions if it will end in 
my dressing like that!” Attractiveness 
in externals is a talent to be reckoned 
with on earth and accounted for in 


heaven. 


There is another physical gift: granted 
to some women, a gift more precious 
than beauty of face, namely: winsomeness 
of manner, the power to please, the in- 
stinct to say the right thing at the right 
time. This talent, diligently cultivated, 
becomes a pre-eminent. qualification for 
leadership. The pages of history record 
plenty of women who have used the 
precious gift for evil purpose. Political 
ambition has. often resorted to it with 
great success:. But among missionary 
agencies, who ever hears it named? If 


the thought does cross the mind, it is 


brushed aside‘as a political device savor- 
ing of evil. We associate the idea, for 
some unaccountable reason with-nets and 


traps. In reverent memory of a scene 


at gray dawn by the.Lake of Galilee 
when Jestis made his weary disciples the 
significant promise, “I will make you 
fishers of men,” would it be an ignoble 
resolve on our parts to promise that we 
will cultivate whatever power of person- 
ality we may possess, for. the deliberate 
purpose of increasing our missionary ef- 
ficiency. We choose our friends. What 


motive has hitherto most often guided 


the choice? Have we ever stooped to 
anything so low as sordid self-interest? 


What would happen if evety one of our 
400,000 should set out to make one new. 
friend, with a view to the advancement 

of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth? 


If there is one class of gifts that (more 
than any other) women -are* shy to ac- 
knowledge, it is the gifts of intellect. But 
over-modesty in this respect leads many 
a woman to pass by a wide open door. 
To be truthful with ourselves is better 
than to be self-depreciating, and is vastly 


more advantageous to the cause of mis- 


sions. Every single intellectual gift that 
a woman can use in home or social life, 
in school or club, in literature or journal- 


ism, or professional life, has its ‘rich op- 


portunity in the missionary organization. 


If our Congregational women would, for 
just one year tithe their intellectual ex- 
penditures, it would give a marvellous 
impetus to the cause of missions. 

We women are said to be weak in 
“Constructive thinking.” This is  per- 
haps due, in part, to the fact that we live 
in a conventional age, when it is looked 
upon as inadvisable to depart far from 
established grooves. However that may 
be in domestic or social affairs, there are 
certainly no grooves in mission qwork so 
deeply worn as to jar society seftotsly if 
women should depart therefrom and re- 
sort occasionally original: plan- 
nings. Here is a wide field, and a be- 
seeching call, for “constructive think- 
ing.” It is high time for us to stretch 
forth these withered minds of ours. 


How? Exactly as we do other things 
that we have not done hitherto, by trying 


and failing, and then trying over again, 
and again, until we succeed, in skating, 
or making puff paste, or leading in 
prayer, as the case may be. For instance, 
what better service to missions could a 
woman of brain talent render, than to 
work out an enticing scheme of “ asso- 
ciate membership ” in the mission circle, 


corresponding somewhat to the “ Home 


Department” of the Sunday-school, by 
which all of the ‘“ shut-ins,” and the 
school or office women, and the hundreds 
of other “too busy” people could be 
entrapped into partnership with those 
who are free to attend the meetings. Or 
let some one, who understands children, 
invent a type of missionary programme 
that shall appeal to the small boy, and 
shall fix forever in his growing mind 
three facts, one for each side of his little 
three-fold nature, the material fact that 
he has a pair of hands good for work 
as well as play; the intellectual fact that 
some other boy, just as dear as he, has 
not half.-his chance; and the spiritual fact 
that Christ can multiply a boy’s small en- 
deavor to-day, just -as easily as he mul- 
tiplied the little lad’s loaves and fishes in 
Galilee. 

The Old Testament story of the wid- 
ow’s cruse of oil was a parable given to 
teach the twentieth century woman the 
use of her intellectual resources. She 


snend her brain-power sparingly on 


self-indulgent trifles, and find it steadily 
degenerating. But if she pours it out 
lavishly in service for others, at the Mas- 
ter’s bidding, she will find to her amaze- 
ment that it not only wastes not, but 
actually increases with the using This is 
a literal physiological fact, to which many 
an experimenting Christian will grate- 
fully testify. | 

Then to come to the third and high- 
est class of resources, our marvellous 
powers of heart and soul. Human 
knowledge stands only on the threshold 
of acquaintance with the scope of these 
powers. But the glory and triumph of 
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the new birth, as a conscious child of 
God, is that it opens a door into a world 
full of power hitherto closed to us. 
With blind eyes opened, and deaf ears 
unstopped, and dumb lips anointed, and 
palsied hands new-nerved, we are priv- 
ileged to begin here and now, this side 
of the pearly gates, upon our part of 
heavenly service. Look in the New Tes- 
tament for guide posts to this new life 
of service, and you will be startled to 
see how plain becomes the teaching we 
have mis-read so long. Directions that 
before seemed* so impracticable, about 
love and sacrifice and wonder-working 
and power in prayer, interpret them- 
selves easily to the spirit-filled life. 


They were never meant to apply to the 


- old self-centered existence. 


A missionary society signs its own death 
warrant when it turns all its thoughts to 
culivating its material resources as of par- 
amount importance. On the other hand, 
the society which turns its best energies of 
thought and purpose to exalt and develop 
and utilize its spiritual resources, opens 
a door for itself into life and growth and 
boundless efficiency. 

Not, that upon this material earth, the 
Kingdom of God can come without the 
large use of material agencies, but that 
Christ’s promise stands for the organiza- 
tion, no less than for the individual soul, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 


REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT 


@ be ~ above portrait was intended to accompany the address of Mr. Puddefoot at 
Oak Park. As nostenographer was found equal to the feat of reporting him, and 


as the speaker himself found it equally difficult, there is nothing left but to present the 
speaking likeness of our field secretary, without his speech. 
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GREETING FROM THE CANADIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY | 


BRING greetings froma society, 50 

years young, to our big sister that 

has made eighty years of splendid 
history. 
~ Representing the Canadian Home Mis- 
sionary Society, I am not sure but we 
have a right here, instead of a guest’s 
privilege. Eighty years ago you chose 
a large name for your society. It had 
the magic word AMERICAN in it. Now 
we whose pleasure it is to dwell north of 
the line that divides us modestly claim 
that we are inside that adjective. And 
when you changed your name to Congre- 
gational, some of us up there do not feel 
that you shut us out.. The growing self- 
consciousness and _ self-respect of the 
Canadian nation has put an end to any 
dreams of political annexation. Canada 
has become too rich and promising to 
relish being annexed, and she has re- 
- sources and problems enough on her 
hands to care for annexing yours. But 
our various churches are co-operating 
and will do so more and more. The 
great parliament of man can only come 
through a service of man for Christ’s 
sake, that knows no distinctions. 

The Canada Congregational Missionary 
Society represents a small group of 
churches, less than 150 in number. But 
one of our assets is our pride in our sis- 
ter down here. Her prestige, her lib- 
erty, her fine organization are something 
for us to conjure with. We know your 
record down from the days of Marcus 
Whitman, through the Illinois Band, the 
‘Iowa Band, the Dakota and Washington 
Bands, and all your wark in saving Amer- 
ica for Christ. We have not been able 
to do large things. Canada has_ been 
largely pioneered by Scotch Presbyte- 
rians and English Methodists and Epis- 


copalians. We have had to make our 
way among highly organized churches 
with strong denominational - loyalty. 


These churches have done a fine work 
for Home Missions and we praise them 
for it. But in the last three years our 
northwest has been growing by leaps and 
bounds, and we want to do a worthy work 
there. 

I have been told that your Iowa 
has lost 10,000 citizens within a few years, 
if not in one year. Where are they? 
You know how the lion and the lamb lie 
down together. Well, out there on our 
eastern prairies we have found the 
British lion and the lambs of your fold 


They know where to go and 


E. M. D.D., Montrear 


together. Those prairies were hungry 
for them and they were very appetizing 
to our railway and land companies. 
Those men from your western states 
are the best immigrants we receive. 
They need no nursing and no gress 
Ow 
to get there. They are energetic 
and resourceful. Every one, it is calcu- 
lated, is worth $5,000 to the country be- 


‘cause of his manhood, and, on an aver- 


age, every one brings $2,000 worth of 
goods with him. They are attracted be- 
cause they can sell their well-tilled farms 
for $40 an acre, and, without going far, 
get new ones for $5 or $10, and raise 
wheat that your millers have begun ‘to 
buy to raise the standard of their flour. 

Seven years ago the Canadian govern- 
ment began to advertise our wheat fields 
throughout your states. It was met by 
cynical smiles when it began. But 200,000 
of your people have come up there in 
response. They have come 40,000 a 
year, and 60,000 are expected this year. 
They cannot make exact statistics, but 
out of 31,000 a year ago, 7,500 came from 
Minnesota, 7,000 from North Dakota, 
2,500 from Iowa, 1,700 from Montana, 
and 1,500 each from Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Michigan. Of all these, nine-tenths 
are farmers. To-day Canada is forging 
ahead more rapidly than any other na- 
tion. There is a belt of farm land there 
1,000 miles long and 500 miles wide. 

nly one acre in 30 is under cultivation. 

wo hundred million acres are fit for 
cultivation. You think it is a cold coun- 
try. But the isothermal line makes a 
sharp bend to the north when you go 
west of Winnipeg, and more grain is 
raised to an acre than in your western 
states, and, on account of the longer 
summer days in the north the. grain 
ripens in a smaller number of days. 

At this juncture of history we bring 
our greetings to you, and I close by say- 
ing, First, we do not ask for your money. 

Second, we would welcome co-opera- 
tion, guidance and perhaps superinten- 
dency, for we have not the experience 
and organization to enable us to work 
most wisely. | 

Third, I want to send out through your 
state officers and ministers an earnest re- 
quest that the names of emigrating ad- 
herents be sent to our secretary, with the 
locality where they are going. His name 
is. Rey. | 
street, Ottawa, Canada. 


William .McIntosh, McLeot 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


April, 1906. 


Not in commission last year. 


Andrewson, A. J., District missionary in So. Min- 
mesota. | 

Campbell, Harry M., Orange City. Fla.; Coffin, Jos- 
eph, ey, and General Missionary in Georgia. 

Davis, Volentine T., Pruitt, Texas. 

Herrick, Solomon G., Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 

Kendall, Robert R., New —* and Sanford, 
Fla ; Krook, Cornelius, Pomona, Fla. 

Laybourn, G. M., Meadows, So. Idaho; Luter, Elves 
D., Panasoffkee and Moss Bluff, Fla. 3 

Meyer, William H.,. Clackamas Ore. 

Ober, Miss S. E.. Myers Falls, Wash. 

Pearson, L.O., Dunning and Vicinity, Neb.; Pharr, 
A., Dothan, Ala.; Pope, G. S., Oacoma, So. 

ak. 

Rawson George H, Curtis, Neb; Riley, William 
W.., Oil Center, Cal.; Rose, Lancon, P., Tavares, Fla. 

Sanderson, H., Villa Park, Denver, Colo. 


Thompson, E. L., Denver, Colo.; Triplet, H. M.,. 


Shickley, Neb. 
Walton, George B., New Smyrna, Fla. 


Re-commissioned. 


Albrecht, George E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Anderson 
— G., Kasota, Minn.; Andrewson, Severt M., Winona, 
n 


n. 
Bolin, N, J.. B.gers, Minn.; Baker, W. H., Cary- 
ville, Fla.; Barber, Jerome M., Beaverton, Ore.; 
Bartholomew, Noyes O., Denver, Golo.. Bates, George 
E., Birmingham, Ala.; Bickford, Warren F., Musko- 
ee, Ind. Ter.: Bishop, A. W., Sparks and Forest 
rrove, Okla.; Bloom, Karl J., Clear Lake, Wis.; Bobb, 
Joseph C., Whitewater, Colo.; Branan, S. R., Clio, 
Ala.; Brown, Albert R., Mankato, Minn.; Brown, Dan- 
iel M., Chamberlain, So. Dak.; Byers, Ralph C., 
Brighton, Colo. 

Cheadle, Stephen H., Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Childs, Luca: S., Coldwater and Pleasant View, 
Okla.; Clark, Orville C., Missoula, Mont.; Clews, 
William, -Fairmont, Ind.; Collins, George B., Mc- 
Loud, Oxla.; Corneliussen, F. A., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Crabtree, Allan, Sherman, Texas; Craig, John E., 
Farnam, Neb.; Croker, John, Bertrand, Neb.; Curtis, 
Norman R., Pueblo, Colo. 

Dahlgren,John A., Dover, N J.; Davies, William C., 
Olyphant, Penn.; Detch, Albert G., Indianapolis. Ind.; 
Dyer, Thomas L., Dunkirk, Ind.; Dyrness, C. T., 
Editor of Evang listen; 

Eckel. Frank E .Rye, Colo ; Edgar, E. H., Julesburg, 

Colo.: Englund. Theodore, Plainfield, N. J. 
_ Fellows, C B., General Missionary and Evangelist 
in Minnesota; Frazee, John H., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Fulgham, Philip O., Shipshewana and Oatario, Ind.; 
Futch, James M.. Elarbee, Fla. 

Gallagher, aa! ig W. Geddes, South Dakota; 
Garvin, Hugh td Oklahoma, Gasque, 
Wallace, Gilmore, Ga; Gray, David B., Gen- 
eral Missionary in Oregon. 

Hecker, M. C. Chickasha. Indian Territory; Hagg- 
Frank G., Wood Lake and Doctors 

ake, Wis.: Haughland, Lars N.. O° Valley, and 
Pulcifer, Wis.; Healey, SullivanS., Helena, Mont.; 


bard. Ore.; Someillan, H. B., 


Heglin, Samuel S., Gettysburg, So. Dak.; Herrick, E. 
P., Matanzas, Cuba; Hodges, H. A., Weatherford, 
Okla.; Hullinger, F. W . Colorado City, Colo.; Hyatt, 


Albert R., Okarche, Okla. 


Jackson, Preston B., Plains, Montana; Je- 
linek, Joseph, Milwaukee, Wis.; Johnson, Har- 
ry .» West Duluth, Minnesota; Johnson, 
John E. V., Titusville, “Penn. 

Kirchner, A. F. C., Granby, Mo.; Kraemer, J. H., 
Hay Springs, Neb. 

Lange, J. G,General Missionary in Oklahoma; 
Lemmon, William G., Guthrie, Okla.; Lindslay, Edwin 
7 apa York Mills, Minn.; Loud, Oliver B., Lawton, 

a. 

McCallie, Thomas S., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
McCoy, Clifford C , Vinton, La.; McDowell, 

oplin, Mo.; McKay, Chas. G., Atlanta. Ga.; McRae, 
saac. Havelock, Neb.; Mason, James D., Waterville 
and Morristown, Minn.: Miller, Willie G., Deerland 
and Dorcas, Fla.; Moncol, A. J., Braddock, Penn.; 

Nellor, Charles H., Pendleton, Ore.; Nelson, A. P., 
General Missi nary Work in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin; Nelson, (has. E.. Hoboken, N. J.; Nelson, 
Frank, Warren, Penn ; Newton, W. H., General Mis- 
sionary in Alabama, Nichols, ’: H.. Drummond, 
Okla.; Noble, Mason, Lake Helen, Fla. 

Okerstein, John F., General Missionary in Minn. and 
Wis.; Olson, C. F., Spencer Brook,’ Minn.; Owen, Ed- 
ward P., Paruna, Okla.; Owen, Richard H., Beaver 
Creek, Ore. 

Paine, Samuel D., Melbourne, Fla.; Parker, 
Lawrence J., General Missionary in  Okla- 
homa; Parks, Avery G., Nvmore, M nn ; Perrin, David 
Springfield, So. Dak.; E., Vinita, 
nd. Ter.; Peterson, Samuel, Lake City, Minn.; Peyton, 
Frank, Pond Creek, Okla.; Powell, Katharine W., 
Custer, So. Dak. | 

Randles, Walter M., Minersville, Penn.; Ray, 
George W., Fort Worth, Texas; _ Richards, 

ames N., New Castle, Colo.; Richards, William 

gg Harbor City, N. J.; Rowan, William L., Coll- 
bran, Colo. 3 

Salvado, J. Fortuny, Guanajay, Cuba; Scoggin, 
Alexander, Verden, Okla.; Searles, George R., 
Naper, Neb.; Simpkin, Peter A., Salt Lake City; 
Skeels, Henry M., Denver, Colo.; Smith, Alexander 
Kremmling, Colo.; Smith, ingle H., Willow Lakes 
and Pitrodie, So. "ak.; Smythe, Charles M., Hub- 
Guanabaco, Cuba; 
Squire, Guy P., Wheaton, Sunbeam, Beulah and 
Rockham Miss‘on, So. Dak.; Stover, William B., 
Alva, Okla.: Streeter, Clayton M, Trinidad, Colo.; 
Stutson, Henry H., Biwabik, Minn. 

Thomas, Owens, South Sharon, Penn.; Tillman, Wil- 
liam H.. Atlanta, Ga.; Todd, Geo. L., Havana, Cuba; 
+ egg Stephen J., Avon Park and Frost Proof, 

a. 

Vining, Roscoe W., Susquehanna, Penn. 

Waldo, Edwin A., Mt. Dora and. Tangerine, Fla.;_ 
Weatherwax, Franklin W , West Palm Beach. Fla.; 
Weese De, F. M . Denver, Colo.; White, Levi, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Williams, D. T., Biossburg, Penn.. 
Wiltberger. Louis W.,Payonia, Colo.; Wrigley, Francis; 
Garvin, Minn. 

Yarrow, Phillip W., St. Louis, Mo. 
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RECEIPTS 


April, 1906, | 


For account tof receipts by State Auxiliary Socteties 
see page i2i. 


MAINE—$164.20. 
Bangor, Central Ch., 142.80; Bristol, 12; Castine, A 
Friend, 2; Portland, Rev. C. Harbutt, 5; Springfield, E. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$278.40; of which legacy, $8.25. 


N. H. H. M. Soc., by A. B. Cross, Treas., by request 
of donors, 31.20; Dover, 1st, Ch., W. H M. Soc., 50.50; 
East Derry, 1st, 6.15; Gilmanton, J. W. Sanborn, 1; 
Greenfield, Estate of jacob Gould, 8.25; Hooksett, 13.10; 
Jaffrey, Mrs. N. P. Phelps, 1; Keene, 1st, 30; Lyme, A 
Friend, 1; Walpole, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Barnett, 15; 
West Lebanon, 13.20. 


F. C. I. and H. M. Union, of N. H., Miss A. A. McFar- 
jand, Treas., 108. 


VERMONT—$z2 50. 6 Ie 


Barton, 21.66; Bennington Centre, Old First, 17; Brat- 
tleboro, A Friend, 2; Danville, Mrs. L. Moore, 1; Middle- 
bury, 18; Newport, Mr. and Mrs. C. F Ranney, 4; Mrs. 
A. D. Lane, .50; Anonymous, .60; North Bennington, 
special, 110.35; Stowe, add’l,.so. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Treas.: 
Brattleboro, Ladies’ Assoc., 75. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$3,340.62; of which legacies, 
$490.96. 

Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas. By re- 
quest of donors, 887.55; Agawam, 6.54; Allston, S. S., 
' 7.78; Amherst, No. Ch., A Friend, 8.25; Andover, So. 

. E. P. and T. F. Pratt, 2; Ashburnham, ist 
22.17; Ashby, ‘* L. H.,’’ 5; Auburndale, 127.23; Belcher- 
town, 1; Bernardston, Goodale Memorial, 4.<4; Boston, 

Roxbury, Immanuel, 50; A Friend, 250; Brockton, A 
Friend, 1; Dedham, A Friend, s; Dorchester, J. D. Stod- 
dard, 10; Dudley, C. E.. 5; East Longmeadow, rst, 16 20; 
Fairhaven, Estate of Henrietta D. Woodman. 95.96; 
Fitchburg, Estate of Lydia H. Wood, 295; Groveland, 
12; Hatfield, 81.80; Haverhill, Centre Ch., rrz.44; A 
Friend, 1; Holliston, A. T. Daniels, 2; Hyde Park, é. SF 
Perry, 5; Lawrence, C. F. Prescott, 1; of 
Mary S. Daniel, 100; J. L. Kilbon, 5; W. May, 3; 
Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 15; Lowell, W. L. Davis, 
5; Middleboro, Central, 5; Putnam,C. E., 5; Monson, 
58.19; Natick, rst, S. S., 27.04; New Bedford, Trinitarian, 
61.49; A Friend, 10; Newton, rst, 247.03; Newton High- 
lands, A Friend, s0; Northampton, rst. Dorcas Soc., 
special, 50; Edwards, 125.28: “‘N. C.,’’ 15; Northfield, 
‘A Friend, 5; North Wilbraham, 13.87; Norwood, Mrs. J. 
B. Hale, 2; Princeton, rst. 17.60. a Bethany, 
91.98; S. S., 10; Home Dept., 5; Rockland, M. N. Shaw, 
10; Rowley, 13.56; Salem, Tab., 27: 80. Boston, Phillips, 

7.05; South Deerfield, Mrs. E. H. Strong. 1; Somerville, 

rs. E. V. S. Webster, 2: Springfield, Faith Ch., 

Knights Militant, s: E. A. Alvord, 2; E. L. Tully, 10; 
Spencer, Mrs. J. P. Burnaby, 5; Taunton, M. A. Tidd, 
2; Townsend, 28.09; Walpole, 2nd. S. S., 10.39: Wellesley, 
- Coll. Prof. C. E. Cummings, 5; Westport, Pacific 
_ Union. 2.50; Windsor, P. E. Turner, 2; Worcester, Pil- 
grim, 


Woman’s H. M. Assoc. (of Mass. and Bhode Island), Miss 
L. D. White, ‘Breas.: Salary Fund, ars. 
_BHODE ISLAND—$25. 50. 


_. Elmwood Station, S. J. Gilman, .50; Newport, Mrs. 
M. A. Baxter, 2s. 


CONNECTICUT—$8,817.83; of which legacies, $4,811. 


Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, .210.50; for 
Salaries of western supts., 675; total, 885.50. 


Berlin, 2nd, "judas of Harriet N. Wilcox, 4,520; 


Bethel, Mrs. F. Judd, 1; Bloomfield, 7.35; Bozrah, Mrs. 
M. A. Bosworth, 1; Branford, Miss B. Linsley .s50; F. 
M. Cook, 2; Bridgeport, E. L. Beers. 3; G. P. Carroll, 
t: Bristol, rst, 102.34; Broad Brook, Ch., 13.37; C. E., 10; 
Brooklyn, Estate of Mary E Ensworth, 24.87; Crom- 
well, rst, 67.91; Fast Hampton, A. A. Bevin, 1; C. C. 


Bevin, 1, E. D. Barton, 1; East Hartford, S. I. Bissell, 
1; zoshen, Estate of Mrs. Julia E..Cuok, 291; Greenwich, 
North, 13.72; Groton, 21.77; Hampton. Mrs. J. W. Cong- 
don,s; Hartford,Asylum Hi'], 6.75; Wethersfield Ave., 
20; L. Burritt, 2; Kent, C. E.,10. Middlebury, C. E., 12; 
New Britain, South. S. S., 30; ‘“*C. S. P.,’? 1; D. N. 
Camp, 100; New Haven, Ch. of the Redeemer, add’l , 
1; S. E. Baldwin. 300: Miss M. H. Bradley, s; ‘* M. J. 
c..” 5: Mrs. E. A. Whittlesey, 5; New Milford, 1st, 
Easter offering, 84.31; Norwich, Broadway, of which 
1,000 for the debt, 2,005; Pine Orchard, E. D. Sheldon, 
5; Rockville, F. Gilnack, 10; Shelton, 38.18; Southington, 
ist S. S., 19.08: Stonington, 1st, 12.84: Waterbury, A 
Friend, 3; W ndsor, ist, 58.84. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C.S. Thayer, Treas., 
33 Milford. Plymouth, 16: New London, ist Ch. of 
shrist, 5; Norwich, Taftville, C. E., 2; Sharon, Aux., 
Mrs. E. M. P. Hertzell; 25; Mrs. E. O. Dyer, 1; So. 
Windsor, 1st, 1.50; Winsted,ist, Aux., 25. Total, 78.50. 


NEW YORK—$680.25; of which legacies, 37.47. 


N. Y. H. Miss. Soc., by C. S. Fitch, Treas.: 5; Bing- 
hamton, A. P. Jacques, 15; Mrs. H. C. Osterhout, 25; 
Brooklyn, S. S. of the Ch. of the Pilgrims, 20; F. N. 
Tyler 1; Buffalo, Mrs. J. R. Wilson, 1s; Camden, rst, 
add’l, 1; Eldred, 9; Ellington, 12; Friendship, 11; Gaines, 
Miss. Union, 5; Groton, 3r.08; Ilion, Mrs. E. M. King- 
man. 5; Kiantone, 7.25; Lisle, Ch., 3.77; C. E., 2.63; 
Newark Valley, 1st, 21.77; New Haven, 12.65; New York 
City, Forest Ave. C » 10; Rev. L. Francs. D.D., 
&I.22: W. B. Couch. 4.85; Phoenix, rst. 20; 
Plainfield, elsh, ro; Port Leyden, 14.6; Port Chester, 
A Friend, 1; Portland, E. M. Brown, 5; Rensselaer Falls, 
‘“*D.,”’ Easter cffering, 2; A Friend, 5; Rockaway 
Beach, rst, S. S., 17; » 11.25; Skerry, 2.72; Smyrna, 
1.25; Spencerport, 1.86: Summerhill, 30;Warwarsing, Estate 
of Clarinda Strong, 12.60; West Bloomfield, 21.10. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas., 
Brooklyn, South, W. M. Circle, roo: Canandaigua, 14.65; 
Howells, L. A. S.. 7; Madrid, 10; Mt. Vernon, 10: Moravia; 
Mrs. W. C. Tuthill, to const. Mrs. J. D. Bigelow an 
Hon. L. M., 75; New York City, Broadway Tab.. S. 
7, W., 19; Senaca Falls, Aux., 5; Walton, 5; White 
Plains, L. A. S.,10. Total, $255.6s. 


NEW JERSEY—$209.04. 


East Orange, 1St, 47.87; Elizabeth, 9.25: Hackensack- 
Mrs. C, A. Jones, Easter offering, 10; Montclair, ist, 
S. S.. 25; Watchung Ave. S. S.. 5: M. M. Richards, 
a Nutley, Miss L. Clements, 1; Passaic, 40; Plainfield, 

. E., 4.62; Woodbridge, Friend, r. 

Woman’s H. M Union of the N. J. Ass’n., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas.: Montclair, rst, to const. Mrs. W. 
Miller an L. M., 60.20. | 


PENNSYLVANIA—$228.68 
Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Pittsburg, Puritan. 5; 
Cambridge Springs, Mrs. R. C. Quay, 1; oo 
Welsh, 13; Huntersville, 3.45; Kane, Ch., 77; S.S., 30;! W. 
H. M. S., 18; C. E.. 15; Lansford, English, 37.73; .Le- 
Raysville, 8; Philadelphia, Snyder Ave.. special,‘ ro; 
Ridgway, Miss P. Little 1: Scranton, A Friend, .s0; 
Siglerville, 4; Taylor, rst, Welsh, s. 
MARYLAND—$101.63. | 
Baltimore, Associate Ch., 88.76; C., E. 12.87. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$r. 
Washington, Mrs. D. B. Humphrey. r. 
NORTH CAROLINA—$30. 
Southern Pines, Mrs. A. M. Foster, 30. 


GEORGIA—$12.90. | 

Buford, Duncan’s Creek, 3.50: Calhoun, New Pros- 
pat and Doerun, s; Dawsonville Holly Creek and 

uches, Pleasant Union. 2: Leville, illiford end 
Asbury Chapel, 1; Wilsonville, Rockey Hills, 1.40. 
ALABAMA—$6. 38. | 

Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke, Fairhope, 2; Channa 
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hatches, Watson’s Chapel, .g0; Mobile, rst, 1.01; Mt. 
Olive, 1.37; Tallassee, 1.20. | 
LOUISIANA—$11.70. 
Hammond, s. | | 
W. M. U., Miss M. L. Rogers, Acting Treas.: Ham- 
mond, 6.70. 


FLORIDA—$136.62. 


Avon Park, Union Evan., 8.70; Jr. C.| E.,1; Rev.S. 
J. Townsend, s; Prof. E. L. Richardson. 5, Careyville, 
-45; Interlachen, 8: Lake Helen. 3<; Ormond, Union, 21.57; 
San Mateo, *‘ L. A. S.’’ 2; West Palm Beach, so. 


TEXAS—$z. 
Cleburne, Mrs. E. Phillips, 2. 
OKLAHOMA, $95.23. 


Boone, Ridgeway, 15; Grant Co, Pleasant View, 
19.76; Hennessey, 6.78; Independence, ist, 1; jen- 
nings, 1st, 16; Lawton,16.59; Medford, 7.25; Okarche, 


12.85. 
NEW MEXICO—$s5.5o. 
Albuquerque, 5.50. 
TENNESSEE— $30. 34. 
Knoxville, Pilgrim, 28; La Follette, 1st, 2.34. 
OHIO—$z2,269.50; of which legacy, $2,244. 


Atwater, Estate of Mrs. Mary Brush. 2,244; Batavia, 
Mrs. G. H. Lee, 2; Claridon, 16 50; Marietta, ist, A 
member, 2; Oberlin, rst, M. L. Fowler, s. 


INDIANA—$57.35. 


Alexandria, 1st, 10.15; Bremen, 22.50; Indianapolis, 
Covenant 10; Rev. A. G. Detch, 3; Laporte, Rev. J. 
Schaerer, 1.70; Michigan City, Immanuel, 10. \ 


ILLINOIS—$140 25. 


Received by Rev. M. E. Eversz, D.D., Ivanhoe, Fre- 
mont, German, s; Fall Creek, German Zion, 75; 


Naperville, German, 5; Waukegan, German Ebenezer, 


9.25. Total, 94.25. 


Amboy, Mrs. M. Thompson, 1; exe W. Dickin- . 


son, 25: Mrs. M.. B. Holyoke, 5; Richter, 5; 


Geneseo, A Friend, 10. 


MISSOURI—$s20.98. 
Meadville, 6.10; Springfield, German, A Friend, s. 


Woman’s H. M Union of Missouri, Mrs. A. D. Rider, 
Treas.: Aurora, Ch., 2.80; L. M. S., 4.25; Carthage, 31; 
Eldon, Ladies’ Aid, 2.50; Hannibal, 2; Kansas City, Bea- 
con Hill, 1; rst, Brooklyn Ave. Branch, 36.45; McGee 
St. Branch, 65; Ivanhoe Park, 6.65; Prospect Ave., 
L. A.,2.80; Roanoke. 1;S. W. Tabernacle, L. A., 2.75; 
Westminster, 42.80; Kidder, 5.75: Lebanon, 4; Maplewood, 
6; Old Orchard, 2; Pierce City, 2; St. Joseph, 23.09; C. E., 
Div. A., 8; St. Louis, Compton Hiil, 4 80; First Sen., 
L. M. S., 60; Fountain Park, W. A., 13.30; Memorial, 
2.40; Pilgrim W. A., Sen. Dept., 137.26; Jun. Dept , 
16.18; Plymouth, 2; Reber Place, 7.50; Springfield, rst, 
25.50; Pilgrim, 1.80; Webster Groves, W. A., 31.30; Wil- 


low Springs, 4; Windsor, 2. Total............... $559.88 
Ss Expenses.... 50.00 
Grand 509.88 


MICHIGAN—$r15.35. | 

Ada, 1.35: Allegan, 1st, 12; Battle Creek, Miss E. 
Whittlesey, 2. | 
WISCONSIN—$37.50. 


Burlington, Piymouth, S. S., 10; Wauwatosa, 25 
Whitewater, Rev. #. C. Barnard, 1; Wood Lake and 
Doctors Lake, Swedes, 1.50. 


IOWA, $123 43. 


Alden, Ch., A Friend, 1: Avoca, German, 5; W. H. 
M. Union, 5; McGregor, Mrs. J. N. Gilchrist, 25; Min- 
don, German, 27,88; Muscatine, German, 2«; New 
Hampton, German, 4.55; Oskaloosa, 10; Traer, A Friend, 
20-4 : 


MINNESOTA—$779.71. 
Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, Minn.: Ceylon, 5; Mar- 


>, 


shall, 170; Minneapolis, Park Ave, 100.01; Pilgrim» 
oo-47: Plymouth, 70.62; A Friend, 12; Rev. and Mrs: 
M. B. Morris. so. Total, 448.10. 

Clarissa and Bertha, 1.75; Cambria. Salem, 5; 
Dawson, 18.05; Excelsior, Kev. E. E. Rogers, 
50; Fairmont, rst. 26.04; S. S., 12; Freedom, 2.50; Lake 
City. 38.sco; McIntosh, rst. 1.50; Minneapolis, Fifth Ave., 


80: New York Mills, 1.50; 8t. Paul, Pacific, 42.75; Spring- 


field and Salina, Rev. R. P. Upton, 21.4<; Wabasha, 
18st, 17.87; Winona, Lakeside, Scand., 3.70; Zumbrota, A 
Friend, In Memoriam, 4.50. 


KANSAS —$3a,42. 
Kansas Home Miigs. Soc., by H. C. Bowman, Treas.: 


By request of donors; 3; Herndon, rst, German, 3.97; — 


Leoti, Mrs. G. W. Buelt, a; Traer, St. John’s, German, 
6; Wichita, Fairmont Ave., Ww. M. Soc., 17.45. 


NEBRASKA —$194.64 


Alliance, German, 4.45; Cowles, Rev. §. Deakin, 5; 
Fairfield, Mrs. G. H. Wright, 5; Hastings, German, 
Mrs. G. Amen, 5; Long Pine, 14.10; Plainview, Thank 
Offering, 36 26;Sutton German, 33.33: Waverly, Swed- 
ish Emanuel, 5.50; Wymore, Sale of land, 86. 


Correction—For 1.50 credited in May number to 
Omaha First, read 150. : 


NORTH DAKOTA—$208. 27. 


Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, No Dak.: Dickinson, 
29; 5. S., 11; Fargo, rst, 16.29; Plymouth, S. S..5. To- 
tal, $61.29. 

Anamoose, 1st, 17.95: Blue Grass, German, 14.95; A 
Friend, 16; Carson, John Sheerer and family, 1.75; 
Cleveland, Wirt Mem., 10.66; Crary, 28; Fingal, 10; For- 
man, 1St. 2; Hurdsfield, add’l, 1; Kulm, Postthal, Ger- 
man; 7; Mayville, 20: Lucca, 8; S. S., 4.67; Velva, 5. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$498.08. 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: Alcester, 16.70; Goth- 


land, 5; Mitchell, 60; Yankton, 35.64. Total, 117.24. 


Canton, rst, 15; Custer, 9; Fairfax, German Hope, 21; 
Ft. Pierre, 64.12; Garretson, 1st. 10; Henry, 10.50; Lane, s: 
Rapid City, add’l, 2; Sioux Falls, German, 13; South 
Shore, 13.50; Wagner, 1st, 27.72; Waubay, 1st, 11.25: 
Wessington Springs, 50.6s. 


Woman’s H. M. U., Mrs. A. Loomis, Treas., 128. 


COLORADO—$56.6o. 


Claremont, 1St, 5.20; Collbran, 6.05; Cope, 10.06; Hayden, 
1St, 20.75; Highlandlake, 6.70; Seibert, 2.37; Whitewater, 


4 
WYOMING—$z2r. 35. 
Sheridan, 5.35. 


Woman’s H M. Union, Miss E. McCrum, Treas., 
Douglas, 16. 


MONTANA. $80.45. 
Livingston, 89.45. 
IDAHO, $17.25. 
Burke, Union, 2; Genesee, rst, 5.25; New Plymouth, 
Plymouth, 2.50; Priest River, 7.50. 
CALIFORNIA—$or. 


Gottville, Mrs. P. D. Bunnell, 10; Redando Beach» 
18: San Bernardino, Pethel, 1; Sherman, 1st, ro; Sierre 
Madre, E. N, Emerson, 50; Terminal, Mrs. C. M. Grout, 
2. 


OREGON—$72 


Received by Rev. C. F. Clapp, Forest Grove, 
19 84; Beaver Creek, St. Peter’s, German, 109; 
East Salem, Central and Willard, rst, 


Era, St. John’s, German, 7; Salem, Rev. 


Knight, ro. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs: C. F. Clapp, Treas.: 
Beaverton, 4: Gaston, 1; Hillside, 5; Patton Valley, 2.45; 
Portland, Miss. Ave.,2. Total, $14.45. 


WASHINGTON—$r09 72. 


Edison, 5; Endicott, German, 4: Leavenworth, 8; Maltby, | 


1St. 4; Marysville, rst, 10; Nachez, 5.16; Olympia, 1st, 5, 
Port Angeles, rst, 1.50; Ritzville, German, Zions, 38.75 
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for debt of C. H. M. S., 3; 


<P 


Sylvan, rst, 3.50; Tekoa, 14; Tolt, 1.50; Trent, 3; Wallula; 
3.31; White Salmon, Bethel, 3. 
CUBA —$s. 
Matanzas, E. P. Herrick, 5. 
CANADA-—$.>50. 
Brantford, Ofit., W. L. Davis, .50. 
TURKEY - $s. 
Van, Miss S. R. Norton, 5s. 
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APRIL RECEIPTS 


| $19 774.66 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1906. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Amherst, 2nd, 8; South, 19.26; Andover, Free Chris- 
tian, 25; Ashburnham, C. E., 1.30; Ashby, 15.10; Bald- 
winsville. Memorial, 2; Blandford, 2nd. 3.55; C. E., 1.70; 
Boston, Boylston, 17; Dorchester, Central, 2; 2nd, 
Extra Cent a Day Band, 5; 2nd, 5; Italian, 8.87; Ellis 
Mendell Fund, 45; Union, 151.01; Income of Brackett 
Fund, 80; Brimfield, 45; S. S:;5; Brockton, R. C. Gur- 
ney, Annuity, 3,000; Brookline. Harvard, 110; The 
Cape, Finns, 9-80; Cambridge, Pilgrim 10.31; Cash, 
12.50; Chicopee, 1St, 22.50; 2nd, 24.84; East Braintree, 
Union, 24.45, East Douglas, Estate of Albert Butler, 
2,404.48; Fall River, Central, 56.t0; Fitchburg, Finn, 
12.50; Rollston, 57.97; Gloucester, Trinity, 100; Green- 
field, 2nd, 28.90; Income of Gurney Fund, 15; Income 
of Haile Fund; 78.75; Income of E. J. M. Hale Fund, 
30; Haverhill, Union.1; Lawrence, Armenians, 50; Leo- 
minster, 28.06; Leverett, Moores Corner, .59; Lynnfield, 
7.50; Malden, A Friend, 362; Maynard, Finn, 7; Medfield, 
20; Melrose, 69; Merrimac, 5.75; Middleton, C. E., 1.30; 
Newton, Auburndale, 212.15; Eliot, 222; North And- 
over, Trinitarian, 131; North Carver, 24.60; North 
Che!msford,2nd,7.15; N. Reading,23.21; Otis, 3; C.E.2; Pep- 


erell, 29.10; Pigeon Cove,s; Pittsfield, French, 15; Quincy, 


Finn, 2 90; Reading, rst, 30; Income of Reed Fund, 
76; Salem, Tabernacle, 9.7«; Shirley, 10; Somerville, E. 


- S$. Tead,s5; So Framingham, Grace, 75.69; Spencer, 1st, 


53.68; Springfield, Estate Harriet D. Bartlett, 3,200, 
Park, 15.41; Stoneham, 32.28; Wakefield, 34.74; Income of 
Wall Fund, 48; Ware, East. 226.05; 1St, 19.87; Webster; 

.70; Wellesley, 95.03; Wendell, 2; West Hawley, 7.30: 

estminster, 26.50; Westwood, Islington. 2: Income of 
Whitcomb Fund, 53; Income of Whitin Fund, 225; 
Whitinsville, 1,917.14; Estate of W. H. Whitin, 500; 
Williamstown, 1St, 160; Williamsburg, Haydensville, 
13.39; Winchester, rst, 7; Worcester, Swede, 6.50; desig- 
nated for Italian work, Wellesley Hills, E. C. Hood, 


O. 
: Designated for C. H. M. S., Barre, 40.50; Barreville, 
. Y., 3.09; Berkeley, 9.30: C. E., 1.70; Boston, Norweg- 
jan, ro; Bradford, S. W. Carlton, 100; Brimfield, 22; 
Brookline, Harvard, 347.15; Charlemont, 20.44: Chicopee, 
1St, 69.76; Concord, 46.65; East Rochester, 22; Fall River, 
Central, ror; Fitchburg, Finn, 30: Lawrence, Riverside, 
ro; Lunenburg, E. C., Ch., 25; Newbury, 44.94; Quincy, 
Finn, 40; Saugus, 18.35: So. Framingham, Finn, 8.50; 
Grace, C E., ro; Sprinefield, F. C. M. Circle, 5; Olivet, 
33-50: Stockbridge, 26; Ware, 1st. 12; Watertown, Phillip 
10; Westhampton, 11.50; Winchendon, ro. 


Woman’s H. M. Assn.,. Lizzie D. White, Treas.: 
‘Salaries for Frenck college, 70; for Italian worker, 
35; for Polish worker, 35; designated for C. H. M. 
: S” Bradford, rst, Church of Christ, 25: Chicopee, Ladies’ 
Aux., 6 20; Natick, Ladies’ Aux., 2; Medford, Miss E. 
J. Wilcox, 10; Haydenville, Aux., 15. 


| SUMMARY. 
Designated for Italian work............<... 50.00 
Designated for C. H. M. 1,063.64 
W.H. M. A., Designated for C. H. M. S..-. 58.20 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in April, 1906. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Bridgeport. King’s * 6.13: Bristol, Swedish» 
rookfield, 54.20; Collings- 


ville, Swedish, Filgrim, 12.50: East Hartland. 12; 
Georgetown, Swedish, 17; Grassy Hill, for C. H. M. S., 
4; Greenwich, 1st, special. 15; Hartford, 1st, 157.64; 2nd, 
400; fordebt of C. H. M.S., 78; S. S., Special, for 
debtof C. H. M.S., 100; Park, 49.96; Lisbon, 5.75; New 
Haven, Grand Ave., 61; Redeemer, for Italian work, 
25; North Madison, 12.01; for debt of C. H. M. S., 5.50; 
South Glastonbury, 4; South Manchester, Swedish Spe- 
cial for debt of C. H. M. S., 12; Thomaston, rst, 13.89; 
S. S., Special, 25; Torringford, 8.03; for C. H. M. S., 8; 
Westchester, 2.25; From the late Miss Jessie Usher, of 


Higganum, 500. | 
f ) ----$1,381.36 
| S.... | 


Total.. $1,591.86 


Correction: March recei| ts, May HOME MISSION- 
ARY, should contain contribution from rst Church, 
Meriden, 300, for the M. S. C. 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1906. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Ashtabula, 2nd. 5s; Canfield, 7 Chatham, 7.50; Cleveland, 
Bethlehem, C. E., 10; Emanuel, 8.10; Garrettsville, S. 
S., 8.50; Lodi, S. S., 10; Lorain, rst, 19.18; Medina, 18.s0; 
Mesopotamia, S. S., 2.50; Oberlin, 1st. 8. 32; Richfield, ;; 
Thomaston, Miss Davis, 5; Toledo, 1st, 25; Mayflower, 
2; Tallmadge, S. S., 1.70; Personal, 2; Youngstown, 
Plymouth, 7.86. Total, $153.16. 

OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in April, 1906. 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. 

Akron, We:t. W. M.S, 1,20; Cleveland, Bethlehem, 
C. E., 2; Euclid, W. A, 33.67; 1st. W. M. S., 14; Pil- 
grim, W. A.., 14; Collinwood, C. E., 5; Columbus, East- 
wood, W. M. S., 2; Greenwich, W M. S.. 2; Hudson, C. 
E., 5; Ironton, W. M. S., 22,76: Mansfield, Mayflower, 
C. E., 3 90; Marietta, rst. W..M. S., 10; Toledo, Wash- 


ington St. W. M.S. Totaha 2... 118. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSION ARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1906, 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Antwerp, 27.29; Bay Shore, rr.os; Y. P.S. C. E., 53 


- Binghamton, Plymouth, 7; Buffalo, rst, 200: Pilgrim, 10, 


Elmira, St. Luke’s, 10; Homer, S. S., 35; Little Valley, 
32.26; Norfolk, 4.27; Richville, 'S. S.. 5; Syracuse, Geddes, 
(2) 11.67: South Ave., 12.53: S. S., 12.61; Troy, rst, Y. 
P S.C. E., 7; Washington Mills, 11.57; W. H. M. U., as 
follows: Candor, W. M.S., 10; Richmond Hill, S. S., s; 
Holland Patent, Welsh. 4.70; Utica, Pilgrim, W. M. S., 
10; W. H. M. U., 385. For California, Brooklyn, 
King’s Highway, 1.49; Middletown, ist, 78. Total, 
$896.74. | 

MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

| Receipts in April, 1906, 

Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Ada, rst. 4.50; 2nd, 2; Addison, S. S., 1.36; Alamo, 16.50; 
Alba, 17; Allegan, S. S., 2 31; Y. P.S. C. E., 2.50; Allen- 
ville. 14 75; Almont, 28.24; 5. S., 5 71: Alpena, 15; Alpine 
and Walker, 3; Armada, S. S., 2.54: Atlanta, 5; Augusta, 
17; Baldwin, 14.85; S.S., .go; Bancroft, 11.55; Bangor, 
West. 16; Baroda, 10.60, S. S., 2.50; Bass River, 3 S., 1.40; 
Bay City, S. S., 15; Bedford, 7-653 Bellaire, 22 so; S. S., 
3-50; Benton Harbor, 99.52; L. U.. 14: S. S., 14.29; Y. P. 
S.C. E., 16; Big Prairie, 5; Big Rapids, 1st, 29; 8. S., 2; 
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Y. P.S. C. E.. 10; Breckenridge, 2; Bridgman, S. S., 3; 
Brimley. 5; Butternut, 11.90; Cadillac, 130.82; Cannon, 1; 
Carson City, 7; Carsonville, 10; Central Lake, 15; ¢ harlevoix, 
S. S., 4.11; Cheboygan, 52.38; Chelsea, 85; Y. P. S.C. E., 
15; Chesterfield, 2.70; Clinton, 17; Coloma, S. S., 2.65; 
Columbus, Uh. and S. S., 11.11; Conklin, 10; Constantine, 


14.14; Cooke, 2; Cooper, 5; Coral, 25; Corinth, 2.75; Covert, — 


66.29; Crystal, 17; Custer, 11 76; Delta, 4: Detroit, BKoule- 
vard, 5; Ford St., 15.32; S. S., 13.07; North, 34; Wood- 
ard, 105; Dexter, S. S., 2; Douglas, 7.47; Dowagiac, 12; 
Y. P. 8s. C. E., 5; Durand, 15; East Lake, 15; Eastman- 
ville, 10; East Parish, 8: Eaton Rapids, S. S, 4.18; Ells- 
worth, S. S., 1; Essexville, 11.76; S. S.. 2.24; Fenwich, 3; 
Frank fort, 7:3 ; Freeland, S. S., 1.45; Fremont, 54.21; 

S. P. & C. E., 3: Fruit- 
port, 2.32; Galesburg, 17.46; Ladies’ Aid, 14.48; Garden, 
20; Gladstone, 7; Grand Haven, 2; Grand Junction, 15.60; 
Grand Rapids, 2d. 8. S., 11; South, Primary S. S., 2.50; 


Grass Lake, 10.26; Hancock, 93.63; Hart, 35; Hartford, 5; — 


Helena, 6; Highland Sta, S. S., 2.30; Hilliards, 20; Home- 
stead, 17.35; 5. S.. .65; Honor, 12.20; Hopkins, ist, 7.5; 
Howard City, 10; Hudson, 25;29; Hudsonville, 2<; Ironton, 
10; Isabella, 2; Jackson, 1st, 66.59; S. S., 2 76, Y. P. S.C. 
E., 9; Plymouth, 24.50; Jefferson, 5.15; Johannesburg, 3; 

. S., 8: Kalamazoo, 135.04; Kalkaska, 6,56; L. A., 1.44; 
Y., 10; Y. Jr., 2: Kenton, S. S., 3; Laingsburg, .81; Lake 
Ann, 5; S.8., 1; Lake Linden, 5; Lake Odessa, S. S., 3.23; 
Lakeview, 24.32; S. S., 2; Lamont, 10; Lansing, May- 
flower, 10; Plymouth, 162.73; Lawrence, 5; Leroy, 20; 
Lewiston, 63.25; Litchfield, 33.51: Lowell, 7; Ludington, 
65.43; Mancelona, S. S., 2.30: Manistee, 65.06; S. S.. 5; 

attawan, 12: Maybee, 6 65; Memphis, 20; Merrill, 5; Meta- 
mora, 10; Michigan Center, 14; Moline, S. S., 2.45; Y. P. 
S. C. E., 6.45; Morenci, 27.75: S. S., 5.25; S. S. Primary 
Dept., 4; Y. B. S. C. E., 5; Muskegon, rst. 45;S. 405° 
Highland Park, 2.02; Newaygo, 9: New Haven, 7; S.S., 
1.30: Y. P.S. C. Ey, 1.11; Newport, S. S., 1.25 ; North 
Adams, S. S., 5; Northport, 39.05; 5. S., 3.59: Nunica, 3.58; 
Old Mission, 10.97; Olivet, S. S., 1.23. Onondaga, S. S., 
1.25; Otsego, 45.25; Ovid, 21.82; Jr. C. E, 1.50; S. S., 
9.48; Owosso, 33.50; S. S., 12.55; Y. P. S.C. E., 15; Perry 


35-20; Pine Grove, 20; Pittsford, S. S.,7 80; Y. P. S. C. E., 
1.70; Port Huron, ist, 400; Kiss. Mem., 10: Sturges 
Mem., 2.90: S. S., 2.10; Portland, 40; Port Sanillac, S S., 
2.50; Rapid River, 10; Red Jacket, 52.15; Redridge, 4; Reed 
City, 49: Richmond, 4: Rochester, 3; Rockford, S. S.. 3.27; 
Rondo, S. S., 2.66; Roscommon, 3 S., 3-15; Royal Oak, 
10.87; Saginaw, 1st, 145 50; Genesee St., 7: S.S., 2; 
Salem, 2nd. 10.90; Sandstone, 27; Saranac, 21; Saugatuck, 
19.20; Shaftshurg, 3 40; Shelby, 6.48;S. S., 4; Sheridan; 
2.96: S. S., 1.99; Sherman, 1:.10: Somerset, 4.50: S 2 
South Boston, 10; South Lake Linden, 10; Standish, 13 £6, 
St. Claire, 23.40:S_ S., 8.55; St. Johns, 62; St. Joseph,64.17; 
5. S., 7-31; Three Oaks, :23.86; Tipton, 8; Tyrone, 7.55; 
Union City, 42.36; Vanderbilt, 27.15; Vermontville, 52&.«o; 
Vernon, 20.56: 1St, S. S.. 3.50; He ppy Endeavor Club, 
1.05; Ladies’ Scciety, 6; Y. P. S. C. E., 5; Vicksburg, 
40.25; Victor, 7.74; S, S.. 1.26; Wacousta, 3.75; Watervliet, 
S. S., 4.56; Wayne, 34; Webster, 10; West Adrian, 109.40: 
Wheatland, 17.55: S. S., 4.50; White Cloud, 15; Whitehall, 
1505: Wolverine, 8.95; Wyandotte, S. S.. 7.67; 
Ypsilanti, 10;S.S ,9; Anonymous, 344.71; W. H. M. 
U., 1,091.08; Irving ,rcperty, 10; C. M., 27.24. Total; 
$5,987.72 
DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, (ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in April, 1906. 


Foxboro, Mass..Tracv Y. P. S.C. E. and Bethany S:- 
S., box, 37.78; Hartford, Conn., Farmington Ave. Cing. 
Soc., three boxes 281.18; H. M. S., Center Ch., bbl., 
129.20, W. U., 4th Ch , box., 75.94; Middletown, Conn., 
L. H. M. S., 1st Ch , bbl., 96.03; U. S., of Scuth Ch., 
bbl , 89; Montclair, N. J.. W. H. M. S., of rst Ch , box 
and bbl., 122.26; New York City, Broadway Taber- 
nacle, 15 boxes, 2,019 68; Norwich Town, Conn., rst Ch.; 
bbl.. 25; Rochester, Mass., 1st Ch., bbl. and cash, 60; 
Stamford, Conn, L. A. S., 1st Ch., bbl. and Fi 
267.47. Strongsville,O., L. A. S. of Ch., box. 28; Weth- 
ersfield, Conn., L. A. S. of Ch., bbl. andcash, 105 75 
Winsted, Conn,, H.D. of W. Ch. U., rst Ch., box 


78.88. Total,. $3,394.12. 


THE NAME OF MENNEN 


is associated with toilet powder asno other 
mame ever has been, because its perfect 
purity has set a standard for the world. It 
is known the world over, and is used with 
confidence wherever it is known. In order 
that the purity of the powder may be pro- 
tected, and Mennen’s box be a guarantee 
of Mennen’s Powder inside, -Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum is now put up in a ox that 
flocks. Itlocks the powder in, and locks 
the pirates out. It isa box that cannot be 
refilled without mutilating the package. 

Mennen’s Borated Talcum has won the 
esteem of those who buy it and the trade 
who supply it, by its perfect purity and ab- 
solute uniformity. In the nursery it is 
supreme, because itis sanitary as well as 
soothing. For the chafing of children, net- 
tlerash, prickly heat, etc., it is healing as 
well as comforting. 

Mennen’s Borated Talcum claims the 
first place on every toilet table by reason of 
its multifold usefulness and its absolute re- 
liability. Its superiority is vouched for by 
leading medical authorities. | 

People who judge powder by the price 
and think it’s better because it costs more, 


der, it’s the best that’s made. =. 


would be surprised to know that many o 
the powders which sell so high, cost ,the 
dealers only half what Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum costs. | 

For this reason imitations are pushed and 
forced on you by dealers because their profit 
on them is much larger than on the genuine 
article. Purchasers of Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum, the original, have absolute protec- 
tion against fraud and imitation in the new 
non-refillable box. If it’s;Mennen’s Box, it's 
Mennen’s Powder. If it’s Mennen’s Pow- 
Advt. -- 


Rudolph Lenz 
Printer 
62-65 Bible House 

New York 
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FOUR PH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D.,. President 
H. CLARK FORD, Vice President 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D., JOSEPH BR. CLARK, D.D., 
Acting Gene ral Secretary Lditortal Secretary 
DON SHELTON, Associate Secretary 
| WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer 


Directors | 
CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., Missouri GEORGE! K. LEAVITT, Wisconsin 


| 
| 
| 
| 


GGEORGE E. HALL, D.D............New Hampshire MR. EDWéRD 
S. H. WOopDROW, Massachusetts TRANK: D Colo: ado 
MR JOHN F HUNTSM Rhode Island Mr. ROBERT D: BENED&IC New 


Executive Committee 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D., cicting Chairman 


One Year Two Years 
bances Capwuan, D.D. | Mr. James G. CANNON | | 
HARRY P. Dewey, D D. Mr. W. WINANS FREEMAN 
Mr, Jou~n F, HuNTSu AN Rev. HENKY H. Kesey 


Mr, CHARLES C. WeEstr Rev. LivinGsTon L, ‘LAYUOR 


Ficld Secretary, REV. W. G. South Framingham, Mass. 
Field Assistant, MISS M. DEAN MOFFAT. 


Superintendents 

Moritz E. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., thickeo, Ill. at. 

Rey. 8S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, "Mian. 

Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio. | la | ‘ 

Geo. ‘Merrill, D --Minneapolis, Minn. j.D. Kiggsbury, (New Mexico, Arizona. 

Alfred K. Wray, | Carthage. Mo. . U'ah aid Idaho), Salt Lake City. 
4 Rev. W. W. Scud ter. West Seattle, Wash. Rev. C. Fi Clapp... Forest Grove, Ore. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev. Charles A. Jones, 75 EssexSt., Hackensack,N. J. 
Frank Jenkins. D Atlanta, Ga. Rey. J. Homer Varker... Kingfisher, Okla. 
Bee, Powell... Fargo, N. Dak. 
S d T S 
é ecretaries an reasurers of Constituent States | as 
Charles Harbutt, Secretary....-Maine Missionary Society - 34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
Rev. A. Hillman, Secretary.._.--- New Hampshire Home Missionary Society. Concord, N. 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary. Vermont Domestic St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

J. T. Richie, Treasurer..........--.--- ;-st. Johnsbury, Vt. 

F. E. Emrich, D.D., Massachusetts Home 609 Cong’] House, 

Rey. Joshua Coit, Treasurer....------ Boston, Mass. fd 

i ev. Joel S. Ives, Society of Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 

Ware we, mcobs, Hartford, Conn. Bi 

Rev. C. W. Shelton, New York Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave. and 22d St. New York 

Clayton §S. Fitch, Fourth Ave, and 22d St.. New York 

Rev. Charles H. Small, Treasurer...- Cleveland, Ohio 

3 Secretary........ Illinois 153 La Salle St., 

i T. O. Douglass, D.D., Secretary....- Iowa 1 . Grinnell, lowa 

Miss A. D. Merrill. Treasurer _....... Des Moines, Iowa rit 

Rey. J. W. Sutherland, Secretary .. Michigan “6 Detroit. Mich. } 

Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary....Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Topeka, Kan. 

Rev. S. I. Hanford, Secretary.....- Nebraska Home Missionary Society 

Other State Home Misionary Societies ot 

Rey. J. K. Harrison, Secretary..... North California Home Missionary Society...-... San Francisco, Cal. | : | 

Rey. John IL. Maile, Secretary..-..-. South Los Angeles, Cal. | 

| City Mission Auxiliaries | ce 

Prof. F. A. Hall, Superintendent...Congregational City Missionary Society Louis, Mo. 

Lewis E. Snow, Superintendent...-- .---St. Louis, Mo. 

2 LEGACIES — The following form may be used in — legacies : | H} 

; I bequeath to my executors the sum may ollars, 72 trust, to pay over the same in if 

: months after my decease, to amy person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 5 i 

: Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. formed in the City of New York, in the a 

a ear eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable us¢ and purposes of said |e ae 

society, and under its direction. 

; HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS — The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an a | 

Honorary Life Member. | 
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